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No. 4047. SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1905. nnowed THREEPENCE 
Rove: INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, | J{DUCATION. ss Yearly Subscription, ree Dy post; Inlazi 
sa he ge eee Aggy asad euoncs Parne CHOICE of SCHOOLS for B BOTS ordikis or” | 258. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. entered at the ~a 
TORS ik Heated of York Post Office as Seco Class thatter. 


AY (SATURDAY), May 20, 
i ; .C.L. LL.D. Lit...” FIRST of TWO LECTURES on 


ay of the Kingship in Early Society.’ Half-a-G the 
Course. 
23, at 5 o’clock. the Rev. HENRY G. WOODS. P. 
the Master” ot ae’ Temple, FIRST of THRES LECTURE 
‘Velazquez.’ Half-a-Gul: 
on eee May 25, at 5 o'clock. Prof. J. A. FLEMING, M.A. 
8e. F.RS.. do ol of* THREE LECTURES on ‘Electromagnetic 
Waves.’ Haif-a-Gui 
Subscription to ny ~~ in the Season, Two Guineas. 


INNEAN SOCIETY of LONDON,— 

J NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, that the ANNIVERSARY 

MEETING will be held at the ROOMS of the SOCIETY, BURLINGTON 
HOUSE, on WEDNESDAY, May 24, 1905, at 3 





DON JACKSON, General Secretary. 





Rong pra, MERYON, WHISTLER, 
LEGROS, SEYMOUR HADEN, &c. _ Exhibition of fine Prints 
now 7 at Mr. R. GUT BKUNSTS. 16, ae Street, St. James's, 8. W., 


10 to 





are invited to call upor or send fully detailed particulars to 
RS. GABBITAS, THRIN 





who for ‘more than thirty years have been closely in’ touch with the 


Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London, W. 


Country of %D On Dd O SE. 


EDUCATION ACTS, 1870—1903. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites Pn jeations for the 
it of a PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT in the EXECUTIVE OFFICER’S 
RANCH of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. The Officer relating t0 
will be required oa —— wer oe Officer in the work relating to 

Higher Education, Sy with S 
Scholarships, and tee tre Training of Teachers. Candidates must have had 
a bs ae oA oe equivalent training ; and experience in connexion 
with Seco Schools in is desirable. 
The oar ‘attached to the position is 400/. per annum, rising by annual 

gg porn wae 251. to 600. JS annum. 

give his whole time to the 


The pers ill be 
duties of the ° Ohtiee, and will in other “os be subject to the usual 
e een hg service, particulars of which are 




















LD BRITISH SCHOOL. —SHEPHERD’S 
SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice Landscapes and Portraits 
by the Masters of the Old British School._SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 


No. 27, King Street, St. James's. 
Roms EY HOUSE, meh South Molton Street, 
Street. 
ON VIEW, FINE OLD seanneomme, MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS, 
Fancy Subjects, Sporting and Naval Prints, &c. 


pictures WAREHOUSED in a fine, light, dry 
Warehouse.—Apply to Tuomas McLean, 7, Haymarket, London. 
Terms moderate. 


HOME ARTS and INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION. 

The yt PHS ANNUAL EXHIBITION will be held 

8.W.,on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 

24, 25, 26, and 27. Admission One 
lay. 











in the ROYAL ALBERT H4LL, 
FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, Ma: 
Shilling every Day after Wedn 


‘HE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its eins by instalments), and ebtain the right to par- 
bg in recs following advantages : 
reedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 





PROVIDENT 


exists. 
SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age 
IRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for roy a rs, with garden produce, coal, and medical 

fre ddition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A tarnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the sooo = of Members and their families for holidays or during 
ee 
XTH n voontribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not “a Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young childre 





to 
contained in the Form of Ap; 

Applications should be m: Gon the Official forms, to be obtained from 
the Clerk of the London County Council, at the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, 8.W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
a applications must be sent in not later than 104.™. on SATURDAY, 

June 3, 1905, addressed to the Clerk of the Council as above, and 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent Testimonials. 

Canvassing, cither gg or indirectly, will be held to be a disquali- 
fication for appointmen 

G. L. GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 

The County — ay 1h 198 Gardens, 8. W., 





BANGOR NORMAL 
for the Training of S 
Schools in Wales. 
(Conducted on the principles of the British and Foreign School Society.) 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 
The COMMITTEE of MANAGEMENT will shortly proceed to appoint 
a ‘aero PAL to the above Institution. Candidates must be University 
8. and must be qualified to take part in the professional 
pa ay of th: Students. They are also requested to state what other 
subjects included in a Training College Curriculam they would be 
prepared to teac! 
Salary 350. per annum, rising by increments of 25!. every two years 
= it reaches 5001. 
by armpe tice Mie with fifty copies of not more than five recent Testi- 
monials, should be sent not later than JUNE 7, 1905, to the Secretary, 
to whom also all inquiries for further information should be addressed. 
Canvassing among the Members of the Committee will be regarded 


as a disqualification. 
Rev. DANIEL ROWLANDS, M.A., Secretary. 
Normal College, Bangor. 


COLLEGE 
r El y 








NIVERSITY COLUEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIF. 

The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites pe mona for the Post of 
PROFESSOR of EDUCATION in the NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
(MEN) and in the DEPARTMENT for the TRAINING of MEN 
TEACHERS for SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Farther particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 

i with T jals, should be sent, on or before SATUR- 


DAY, June 3, 1905. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
May 6, 1905. 








EIGHTH. The payment of the wabscriptions confers an 
right to these benefits in all cases of n 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. Georcr Larner, 
28, rnoster Row E.C. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JUNE 28, 29. and 30 to FILL UP not less 

than BIGHT RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, THREE NON-RESI- 

DENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, and SOME EXHIBITIONS.—For parti- 
culars apply to the Heap Master, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in LATIN. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
with Testi jals (which need not be printed), must be 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, Charterhouse 
Rquere, EC. FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for Boys 


under 14 years of age on June 11, 1905, will be compet for on 
JULY 3, 4, and 5next. An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


cent on or before SATURDAY, June 3, 1905. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
May 6, 1905. 





FRANCE.—The ATHENS UB can be 
obtained at the following RatiwWay Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-8SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRE, 
GENEVA, GOLFEJUAN, HAVRE, HYERES, JUAN-LES-PINS, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTB 
CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & BON, 248, Rue de Rivoli ; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


fhe UNIVERSITY of LEEDS.—_DEPARTMENT 
of ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY.—A VA 
erise = oF eee LECTURESHIP on OCTOB OOS, b~ | 
applications for the appointment will be received b 
te JUNE 10. Salary OL Further particulars on iby se Bovernan ™ 








T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER.— 
WANTED, MATHEMATICAL LECTURI 
1501. and Capitation Fees. Furnished Rooms aye ph RG 


ticulars from the Parncirav. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the t ot A8SI 
MISTRESS of METHOD Hm) oo ‘ISTANT L in ie EDUGAL 
TION in the TEACHERS’ TRA —_— DEPARTMENTS of the above 
COLLEGE.—Applications Lay reach the AcTInc Recisrrar, 
mua may be obtained, not later than TUESDAY, 

ane 


W ALLASEY PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


e LIBRARIES COMMITTEE invite bec aregseer for the post of 

SUB LIBRARIAN. Preference will be given rsons having a good 
education, experience in modern Library een and a knowledge of 
the Devey Classification 

Commencing salary 70. per annum. Duties to be entered upon as 
early as possibile. 

Applications, with copies of not more than three recent Testimonials, 
——- outside ‘‘ Sub-Librarian,” to be lodged with the undersigned 

y 
Canvassing will be considered a jualification. 

H. W. CO Beecis and Solicitor, 
lasey Urban District Council. 











Public Offices, Egremont, ae 


M U8icaL JOURNALIST can find OPENING 
on TRADE JOURNAL. Must be young, encryette, and well u 

in Musical Matters, both Technical and Trade.—Appl y Dene Box 

Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


A S ASSISTANT EDITOR, or would assist an 

Author to Revise MSS. and Prepare | Work for Press. Would 
—— Morning Secretarial Work Linguist and a Graduate. 
—J. B., care of Price, 6, Boundary Road, fiw. Ww. 


EXPERIENCED POLITICAL ORGANIZER 
d PRIVATE SECRETARY (LADY) requires WORK, part or 
whole time (Liberal).—F. M., 61, Cathcart Road, Redcliffe Gardens, 8. W. 


ADY seeks ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE 

4 SECRETARY.—Shorthand, Typewriting (own machina), veo 

German, Indexing, Research Work. London, Coun Abroad. 

cweaee: a-half years’ experience. Excell ent testimonials. —Apply 

= hy “ig care of Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, Y 


ECRETARYSHIP WANTED to Lite 
Society, M. P., Club, &c., or LITERARY APPOINT 
GENTLEMAN Eton and xteen years in Army, 
Adjutant of ae Regiment, age 41. —Addiess Carr. A. a  eaanes 1004, 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EB. 

















Man, 
ENT by a 








will be held on WEDNESDAY, July 19, at 1.30 p..—For pi 
apply to the Secrerary. 





OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR THE NONCONFORMIST MINISTRY. 


pk. WILLIAMS’S TRUSTEES offer for open 
competition UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable in 
the University of Glasgow only; and DIVINITY SCHOLARSHIPS for 
juates, tenable in any approved School of Theology or University. 
The Scholarships are open to of all 1 prep Z 
for the Nonconformist ee ge 
' For particulars apply to the Srcarrary, Dr. Williame’s Library, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C., before JUNE 1. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
A REID SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 31/. 10s. First Year, 
281. 7s. Second and Third Years, and an ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP in 
SCIENCE, annual value both tenable for ree Years, will be 
awarded on the results ms) ‘the EXAMINATION to to be held at the 
CULLEGE on JUNE 28 a 
For further information ‘aagir to the Principat. 








for 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


LECTURESHIP IN GREEK. 

The COUNCIL invite spolications Ry EROS TR ROHIY in GREEK 
ERATURE, RCHZE 

to the Warden- 


r annum, 
Duties to 





——— of Mr. J. H. islentonsn, MA Oxon., 
of Hulme Hall, Manchester), at a stipend of 2001 pe 

under the general direction of the Professor of Classics. 
begin OCTOBER 2, 1905 
Tpplications, with not less than ‘x ~ copies of Testimonials. 
JUNE 5, to the undersigned, from whom 


GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


zt BL DB, 


should be sent before 
further particulars can be obtained. 





Git, of SET F 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
The SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE will Pon oo in SEP- 
a TUTOR (MALE) for the NE TRAINING 
COLLEGE for TEACHE RS. His Strong Subject should be Mathe- 
matics, _with graphy as a (Salary, 200). a 





y Subject. 








ONDON INTER-COLLEGIATE 
SCHOLARSHIP BOARD. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AT Renae KINGS, AND EAST LONDON 
'ECHNICAL GOLLEGES. 
" Intending PaTS., ome apply at once to the SrcrEraRy OF THE 
Boarp, King’s College, 8 
Last day for entry, MAT 0. 





hy on are ee invited for the following Posts, which will be 
open in SEPTEMBER N 

One LADY TUTOR, Residen it. 1007. 

One LADY TUTOR, Fonsestions, 1591. 

It is desired that one of the Lady Tutors should be strong in Mathe- 
matics and Science, and the other in French and English. 

Forms of application may be had on es to 


Education Office, Sheffield, May 17, 1905. 


. MOSS, Secretary. 








L'72®4 RY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910, Athenzeum Press, 18, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, B.C. 
ADY PROOF READER, of some experience, 
wants SITUATION. In London preferred. rg adage 
or by letter, J. EB. F., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


‘RAINING PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 


WORK and INDEXING.—Apply Miss Peruersripce (Nat. Sel. 
Tripos), 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 


r\Y PEWRITIN G—Reviews, Novels, Plays, Poetry, 
Scholastic Work, Letters, &c., TYPED, or from Dictati 
(Shorthand if desired). Foreign and Scientific MSS. a speciality 
Ten years’ experience. Duplicating. Cheap prices.—Grinam, 94, 

Strand, W.C. (Charing Cross). 


"WWYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

OFFICES. Authors’ MS8S., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., du uplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established twelve yea’s —Sixes & Sixes, 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 
(Private Address: 13, Wolverton Gard ih.) 


TEE. -WRITING.—MSS., SCIENTIFIC, and of 

all Descriptions, COPIED. 8 attention to work aes 
care. Dictation Reoms (Shorthand or Type-writing. Usual Terms.— 
Misses E B. and I. Farran, Donington House, 390, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London. 








for 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF | 


FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 


Amongst the numerous Publications may be mentioned :— 
SELECTIONS from 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London. 

The WALLACE COLLECTION. 

The TATE GALLERY. 

The WALKER ART GALLERY, Liverpool. 
DRAWINGS by HOLBEIN from the Royal 

Collection, Windsor Castile. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES of SACRED ART 


from various Collections. 


ETCHINGS by REMBRANDT. 


DRAWINGS by ALBERT DURER. 


PICTURES from the LOUVRE, LUXEM- 
BOURG, PARIS 
Prospectuses of aleve Tssues will be sent free on application, 


Full particulars of all the Company's Publications 
are given in 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, NEW EDITION, with 
upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint-Block Jllustra- 
tions. For convenience of reference the Pub- 
lications are Arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 





A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 





Te Wromen (cena 7 undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Languages). Revision, Translation. — Tux 

Tres Warrine Acrncr, 3, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE- 

LOPES, CIRCULARS, and all kinds, TYPED at home (Rent- 

ington), 9d. per 1,000 — paper. Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 
7, Vernon Road, Clapham. 


YPR-WRITER.—Miss BF. M. T1GAr, 64, Maitland 
Park Road. Haverstock Hill, N.W. PLAYS and MBS. of every 
Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies. Esta- 


ausnizes 











description. 
blished 1884. 
VY PE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS., SER- 
MONS, &c., carefully executed, 8d. per 1,000 words, per in- 
—— A. Massiz, Strathairly, Southfleet Avenue, ngfield, 


Catalogues, 


‘an INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 


containing a Article, entitled ‘The RECENT 
DEVELOPMENT of ART KS,’ by Dr G. C. WILLIAMSON 


Editor of the . mee — of — 8 ‘Dictionary of Painters and 
oe pies ae & Nonrcarsz, 
Goane 4, Sarton Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


LEIGHTON’S 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS. 


Part VIII. SI—T, with 144 Illustrations, price 2s JUST ISSUED. 





The Library of Works on Natural History, Sport, &c., the 
Property of EDWARD BIDWELL, Esq. 


ME=S8ks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGR 
aos be AUCTION at their Ho Te 
d, W.C, on WEDNESDAY, 


Bacon's ‘« Anpalls of Ipswiche—Drummond’s Ancieat op ne Weapons 
—Harvie-Brown and Buckley’s Fauna of The Ibis 
set)—Lathom's Falconry—Lord Lilford’s Coloured viwee a British 
Birds, First Edition,and Birds of» Northamptonshire—Macgillivray's 
British Birds—Martin’s Thetford, with extra Tilustrations—also 
County Natural Histories— ‘Transactions of Natural History Societies— 
Pamphlets, &c, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalegues may be had. 








luable Collects: 


of Books by or relating to Shakespeare, 





Parts I.—VII. containing A—8H, with 1050 Illustrations in Facsimil 
price 173. the 7 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


W G&A TY 8 HE SB R’*S 
e NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE OF REMAINDERS 
(Spring, 1905) 
18 NOW READY, and can be bad on application. 


It contains many important BOOKS, offered ata GREAT REDUCTION 
IN PRICE by 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Wholesale and Export Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London. 


ISCELLANEOUS' BOOKS.—Send for 
CATALOGUE ( free) of good SECOND-HAND WORKS, 
esteemed Editions of various Authors, some scarce, all in new extra 
leather bindings, full and balf bound. at prices affixed.—W. Roor & 
Son, Book binders, 29-30, Eagle Street, Red Lyon Street, Holborn, W.C. 


B H. BLACKWELL, 
° 60 and 51, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

CATALOGUE of CRITICAL EDITIONS of LATIN CLASSICAL 
AUTHORS and Standard a dealing with Greek and Roman 
History, Literature, and Art. 

IN THE PRESS. 

CATALOGUE of meg ee SECOND-HAND BOOKS, chiefly 
ENGLISH, including SELECTIONS from the LIBRARIES of the late 
Rev. ALBBR ATSON, M. x formerly Principal of B.N.C , the late 
Prof. FREEMAN, the late R. 8S WILSON, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
B.N.C., and from other Libraries recently purchased by the Advertiser. 

READY SHORTLY. 

CATALOGUE of the THIRD (and LAST) PORTION of the 
LIBRARY of the late Prof. F. YORK POWBLL. including Greek 
and Latin Classical Writers and Mediwval Authors, Ecclesiastical 
History, Antiquarian Works, Law, Philosophy, and Miscellaneous 
Items. 














H. PEACH, 37, Belvoir Street, Leicester, 
+ issues CATALOGUES ‘ot MSS. and OLD BROOKS post free to 
k Ci No.1 Books on Art, Bibliography, Doves 





8. 
Bible, Emblems, &c. 





(ATALOGUE No. 43.—Etchings by Whistler 

and Samuel Palmer—Engravings after Turner—Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum— Drawings of the Early English School—scarce illustrated 
Books— Works by Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— Wm. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ITERARY CUTTINGS. — Extensive COLLEC- 
4 TION on Literary and Political ith 
property of d Journalist, a SALE. “May A» seen by appoint- 
ment.—W., 110, Brecknock Road, 


NCIENT and patrol 
and Antiquarians are invited to SPINK & SON, Limited, 

for Specimen a Saas of their NO Temas TIC CIRCULAR. The 
finest Greek, Ro and English Coins on View and for Sale at 
Moderate Prices —' Spink & Son, Limited, Experts, Valuers, and Cata- 
loguers, 16, 17, and 16, Piccadilly, London, W. Established upwards of 


a Century. 
PORTRAIT « of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 

Painting by G. F. WATTS, Engraved by W. 
BISCOMBE GARDNER. Limited to 600 Artist’s Proofs at One Guinea 
each. Size, 12in. by 8jin.—Address W. Biscomsz Garpner, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey. 











.... §S.—Ccilectors 








UTHORS’ MSS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. References to re Writers.—M. Srvarr, Thirl- 
bank, Roxborough Road, Harro 


G REEK and LATIN accurately TYPE-WRITTEN. 
MSS. carefally Revised.—Mvaison, St. Winifred’s No. 1, Ledger's 
Road, Slough. 


ITERARY AGENCY.— INDEXING, Transla- 
tions (French, German, Latin). Authors’ MSS bona 
Revised and Placei. Terms moderate. ‘Type-Writing 8d. per 1,000 
. References.—Miss A. Horsrircp, 48, Chureh Street. Barnsley, 
5. 











HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 187% 9. 
The interests of Fo er ca 
Publishing arranged. elon th Publishers —— and Tess. 
monials on application rm mr A. M. Buroxzs, 3%, Paternoster Row. 





ARLBOROUGH. — TO BE SOLD, WITH 
POSSESSION.—AXHOLME, on the London and Rath Road, 
within a mile of Marlborough College, with fine Views of the 
magnificently Timbered Slopes of Savernake Forest, a DETACHED 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, with Six Kedrooms, Dressing Room, 
Reception Rooms, and Domestic —- . Stabling, Lodge, 

perongy gg and other Out 
nearly Four i he Kiver Kennet.— 
Particu 


d and d 
Solicitors, Meeare: | Kays ane 37, Norfolk steer, w.c. 
of Mr. Marx Jzans, Marlboroug’ 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—WINTER APART- 

MENTS.—Comfortably Furnished Sitting-Room and One Red- 

room. Pleasantand central. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


THENAUM FRESE. —JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., 

to SUBMIT BOTIMATES forall kinds of BOOK, NEWS, a 

ODICAL PRINTING.—18, Bream’s 's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 




















R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, hong ees oe, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnorshipe ance 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. All _tusness 
earried out under Mr. Larner’s a supervision. — 28, , and 30, 
semester Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Protest 
Institution 


EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, VALUED, 
And supplied with every requisite. 
Write for ‘THE COUMPLETZ JOURNALIST.’ 
The Imperial News Agency, 2 and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
America : 700-706, Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Australia; Holt’s Chambers, 121, Pitt Street, Sydney, N.8.W. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of a r ngen ype Valuations fer 
5 Ah LY Teotlgati 5 ccounts, &c. Card 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.0. 











Sales by Auction. 
The Library of JOHN GABBITAS, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MO) NDAY, May 22, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock = wine LIBRARY of JOHN GARBITAS, Esq., of 
Melbury Road, @ Bournemouth, compri-ing Works Tilustrated 
by John Leech, ptt. Cruikshank, Phiz, &c.—the W ritings of George 
Borrow, Coleridge, Dickens. and Thackeray—Historical Works of 
Freeman, Froude, Gibbon, Green, Grote, and other Standard Literature 
—Sporting Books—The Studio ia Set), and other Books of Priuts— 
Editions de Luxe of kulwer L; m. Rudyard Kipling, and RK 
Stevenson ; a COLLECTION of BOOKS, eh chiefly Bound by the Guild of 


been exhibited, and many are Extra-lllustrated; other Properties, 
including an unusual Collection of Books on Pugilism—Rooks with 
Coloured Plates—Surtees’s Writings in the Original Parte—Trials— 
Cokayne’s Peerage — Punch, 1841-87— Lottery RBiils— Hamerton's 
— and Etchers, First Edition —Rogers's Italy and Poems, Extra- 


ed—Books of Prints, Biography, Voyages, Travels, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will er by sagt at their Homes, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W. on THURSDAY, May 25, and Two Following 
Days, atl o Freon a valuable COL. et ION of BOOKS by or 
relating to SHAKESPEARE, bag Works, Times, and Influence on 
Early Editions of his Plays and of those 
of other Biizabethan Authors—rare Sixteeenth, Seventeenth. and 
Eighteenth Century Books, which contain direct allusions to the Poet— 
pea Volumes hep oayarstaa which are known to have been used by 
jon of his Plays,and cthers which show 

conaleen passages. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











The valuable Library of His Honour Judge PHILBRICK, K.C. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL “ag AUCTION, Eg their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MO. Y, May 29. and Two Following Days, 


at 1 o'clock precise aly, "the a LIBRARY of His Honour Judge 
PHILBRIC K.C . inel uding nt. pt mens of the Presses of Aldus, 
Fyner. John Jen Vaidarfer, and the 





"0 
Elzevire—Bindings “by or Payne, Bozerain, Padeloup, Derome, &c. 
—Collection of Ediiions of Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. the 
Eikon Rasilike, and the Works of La Fontaine—choice French I)lus- 
trated mae gel valuable tga -_ Art, many in choice Bindings— 
Library Edition Wo g Books on Napoleon— 
Bateman’s Orehidacea: of Mexico— Ravenserett 8 Pinetum Britannicum 
—and a Coloured Copy of a 's Palms of British India-the Col- 
lection of Books on Philately 

May be viewed two ae prior. 





Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL wel AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Stra'd, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 1, and Two Following aye, 
at 1 o'cloc’ puaciudiy. valuable "BOOKS, Ancient and Mod 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, HISTORICAI, DOCUMENTS, yom 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, including the Naatical Library (containing 
his Log- Books) of H.R H. the Duke of Clarence (Prince William Henry, 
afterwards King William 1V.)—fise Illuminated Hore, Soo eay and 
Thirteenth-Century English Psalter, and other Service \— His- 
torical Documents of the Tudors and Stuarts—Two Miniature Paintings 
en Grisaille, attributed to Simon Bening and Albert Diirer—Autograph 
Letters of David Garrick. Robert Browning, C. Dickens, Jas. Bosweil, 
Mrs. Piozzi, Lord Lovat, P. B. Shelley, Andrew Marvell, 8. T-. Coleridge, 
&c —Autograph Journals of Thos. De Quincey, Mrs. Inchbald, and 
others—a Series of Sir Walter Scott’s Works, chiefly First Fditions, 
with numerous Sets of Illustrations—rare Tracts on America, including 
ae Williams's Key to the Language of America, 1643— Keith's 
Tracts, &c.—Books from the Library of the Emperor Napoleon I. at 
8t. Helena—the Countess of Pembroke’s Tragedie of Antonie, 1595— 
Extra - I:lustrated Copies of Camden’s Britannia and Pilkington’s 
Dictionary of Painters—Scarce Works illustrated by Geo. Ciuikshank, 
Rowlandson, and others—Issues of Private Presses, &c.; also Three 
important Works of William Biake, im fine condition, Viz.. Visions of 
the Daughters of Albion, The Book of Thel, and The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of Greek and Roman Coins, the Property of the 
late HARLAN P. SMITH, Esq., New York. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C., on MONDAY, June 5, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 c’clock precisely, the COLLECTION of GREEK and 
ROMAN COINS in Gold, Silver, and Hronze. formed by the late 
HARLAN P. SMITH, Esq., of New York, U.S.A. (sold by order of 
his Executrix). 
May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give Notice thas they will hold the Following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, May 22. and TUESDAY, May 23, 
the LOUIS HUTH COLLECTION of ORIENTAL PORCELAIN, 
Objects of Art, and Decorative Furniture. 

On WEDNESDAY, May 24, the LOUIS HUTH 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS. 

On WEDNESDAY, may 24, and THURSDAY, 
May 25, the LOUIS HUTH LIBRARY 

On FRIDAY, May 26, the LOUIS HUTH COL- 
LECTION of Fine EARLY ENGLISH SILVER. 

On FRIDAY, May 26, Fine EARLY ENGLISH 
SILVER, the Property of LORD MONTAGU of BEAULIEU and 
ARTHUR C MAY, Esq.,and an ITALIAN CRYSTAL BIBERON, the 
Property of JOHN GABBITAS, Esq. 

On SATURDAY, May 27, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late C. A. STARTIN, Esq , the late THOMAS 
BELL BARKER, Eeq., and others. 

On MONDAY, May 29, and Three Following 
Days, the HAWKINS COLLECTION. of UNSET PRECIOUS STONES. 

On SATURDAY, June 3, highly important PIC- 
TURES, the Property of the Right Hon. LORD TWEEDMOUTH. 








Library of the late Rev. H. CLEMENTI-SMITH, removed 
From Helland Park (by order of the Ezecutors), and other 
private Properttes. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPOON will BELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, WC., 

EARLY IN JUNE. the above — including ‘io and Standard 

Works in all branches of Literatu 





Valuable Autograph Letters and interesting State 
Documents 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 1 by 
CTION at their ee, 47, Leicester Square, W.C.. 

EARLY in JUNF, an important LLECTION _ AUTOGRAPE 

LETTERS, ORIGINAL MS8S8., and chew Items, including fine Examples 

of Charles Dickens, Harrison Ainsworth. and other Modern Writers; 
also many Letters and Documents of great Literary and State interest. 
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Valuable Miscellaneous Bocks. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY. May 24. and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, valuable 
MISCBLLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Foster's Miniature Painters, 
the beautiful Fifty-Guinea Edition, with the Plates Hand Coloured, 
2-vols.—Champlin and Perkins’s Cyclopedia of Painters, Special Edition, 
4 vols. morocco extra—Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, by Williamson, 
5 yols.—Planché’s Cyclopwdia of Costume, 2 vols.,and other Fine-Art 
and Illustrated Books— Loutherbourg’s Scenery of England and Wales, 
and other Books with Coloured Piates —Early Printed and Black-Letter 
Books, including a Copy of Holinshed’s Chronicles, 2 vols. in 4, 1577— 
Scarce and Curious Hooks in Old English Literature —Glareanus, 
Dodecachordon Basile, 1547, and other Works on Music—Books on 
Nataral History—Library Editions of the Writings of Grote, Gibbon, 
Hallam, Matthew Arnold, and others—Hakluyt’s Voyages, New Edition, 
12 vols.—Burton’s Arabian Nights. d, 13 vols.— Hand Rets 
ef the Works of Dickens and Thackeray— Lamb's Esssys of Elia, 
boards, uncut, 1823, and other First Editions of Esteemea Authors— 
Alken’s Seven Ages of Man. Coloured Copy, in original wrapper— 
dia Br ica, Tenth Edition, 36 vo!s.—Books of Prints and 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Encyclop 
Engravings. 





Entomological Sale.— Lepidoptera, 
TUGSDAY, May 28, at half-past it o'clock. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., several 
important COLLECTIONS of LEPIDOPTERA, including many rare 
e ples, in dition; also a large number of Lots, just received 
wm Papers from various Collectors Abroad—Entomological Cabinets— 
Wail Cases, &c. 





Catalogues in course of preparation. 





Astronomical Tele co;e by T. Cooke § Sons, 1C-i», Olject Glass, 
and Accessories. 


FRIDAY, May £6, at half-past 12 o’clock. 
R, J. C. STEVENS will irclude in his SALE 


on FRIDAY, May 26 (by order of the Executors of the late Col 
KNIGHT) ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE by T. Cooke & Sons, of 
York, with Object Glass, 10in. clear sperture ; Fquatorial Mounting, 
with Adjustment for Latitude ; Driving Clock, with Maintaining Power 
and Regulating Adjustment; the whole mounted on a massive Iron 
Column, divided in centre to facilitate moving, acd for adjustment in 
Azimuth—a Battery of Eye-Pieces—Micrometer—Sun Diagonal, &c.— 
hr 8 B: sand Ther 
—Compasses—and other important App , all in 1 
dition. 


On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 








pe: 
con- 





Catalogues on 
application to Mr. J. C. Srevens, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


Telescope may be viewed by order only. 





Curiosities. 


R. J. C. STEVENS'S NEXT SALE of CURIOS 
will take place on TUESDAY, May 30. and will include a most 
interesting COLLECTION of ARMOUR, SWORDS and DAGGERS, 
MACES, VASES, MARBLE SLABS, and OIL PAINTINGS from 
PERSIA—a fine Assortment of Banners, Prayer Wheels, Trumpets, 
Metal Vases, Wood Carvings, &c., from Thibet—Native Curios from 
Northern Nigeria—Early Stone Implements from Denmtrk—Chinese 
and Japanese Porcelain, Cloisonné, Bronzes, &c.,and Curios from all 
Parts. Also about 70 Lots of Coins from different sources. 
On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues may be 
had on application to Mr. J. C. Srevens, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, . 





Persian and Thibetan Curiosities, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 


Rooms, 38. King Street, Covent Garden, Londen, W.C., 
on TUBSDAY, May 30, a most interesting COLLECTION of ARMOUR, 
Swords and Daggers, Maces, Vases. Marble Slabs, and 0.1 Paintings 
from Persia—a fine assortment cf Banners, Prayer Wheels, Trumpets, 
Metal Vases, Wood Carvings, &c., from ‘Thibet. 








On view day prior 10 to 4 and g of Sale. Ci on 
application. 
Sale No. 3,036. 
ULVERSTON. 


Important to Connoisseurs, Collectors of Old China and 
Pottery, Arms and Armour, Foreign and other Curios, 
Coins and Medals, Books, Prints and Pictures, Miniatures, 
Old Carved Oak and Mahogany Furniture, §c. ; Curators of 
Museums and the Public generally. 


M DEROM EE & 8 ON 
e are in receipt of instructions from W. W. HODGSUN Esq., 
of Fountain Street, to remove 
THE DRILL HALL, ULVERSTON, 
And therein 
SELL BY AUCTION, 
On MAY 29, 30, 31, and JUNE 1 and 2, 1905, 
Commencing each day at 1 o'clock precisely, 


HIS ENTIRE COLLECTION 


As briefly summarized in the following Order of Sale :— 

MONDAY, May 29.-_OLD CHINA and POTTERY. 

TUESDAY, May 30.—OLD CHINA (continued), GLASS, and ENAMELS. 

WEDNESDAY, May 31—ARMS and ARMOUR; SAVAGE, PRE- 
HISTORIC, and EARLY BRITISH ITEMS. 

THURSDAY, June 1.—HORNS and ANTLERS; FOREIGN and 
OTHER CURIOS, COINS, TOKENS, and 
MEDALS; SILVER and SHEFFIELD 
PLATE ; OLD CANDLESTICKS and RUSH- 
LIGHT HOLDERS. 

FRIDAY, June 2.—BOOK3; PICTURES on GLASS; NEEDLEWORK 
PICTURES and SAMPLERS; MINIA- 
TURES; PRINTS and ENGRAVINGS; 
CARVED OAK and MAHOGANY FURNI- 
TURE. 

COMPLETE CATALOGUES. price One Shilling each (by post Sixteen- 
pence), ant DAILY CATALOGUES. price Threepence each (by post 
Fourpence), may be obtained from the Auctionzers, at their Offices, 21, 
Stramongate, Kendal. 

Kendal, May 16, 1905. 











HE SO-CALLED TEMPLE OF MINERVA 
MEDICA ; Painting and Sculpture at the Paris Salons, by H. H. 
Statham ; Sculpture in Kelation to Architecture (Instituue of Archi- 
tects); Embroidery at the Burlington Fine -Arts Club; s of 
Concrete-Steel “tructu‘es (student's Column); Sculpture at the 
Central Library, Hammersmith; Municipal Buildings, South Shields; 
Selected Design for Lambeth Municipal Huildings, &c.—See the 


BUILDER of May 20 (47. ‘Through any News- 


y (44.;_ bv post 4}d.).— rf 
agent,or direct from the Pnblisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, 
London, W.C. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


ee eee 


HARVARD LECTURES on the REVIVAL of LEARNING. By 


J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge, and Public Orator 
in the University of Cambridge, Hon. Litt.D.Dublin. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A HISTORY of CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. From the Sixth 


Century B.C. to the End of the Middle Ages, With Chronological Tables, Facsimiles from 
Manuscripts, and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, xxiv-672 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ As a work of reference bis book is of the highest value. The fact that there is no book of a similar 
character in English, together with the exactitude and extent of the information it contains, make it indispensable to all 
interested in scholarship.” 


The PRESERVATION of ANTIQUITIES: a Handbook for 


Curators, Translated, by permission of the Authorities of the Royal Museums, from the German of 
Dr. FRIEDRICH RATHGEN, Director of the Laboratory of the Royal Museums, Berlin, by GEORGE 
A. AUDEN, M.A. M.D.Cantab., and HAROLD A. AUDEN, M.S8c.Vict., D.Sc.Tiibingen. Crown 
8vo, 48. 6d. net. 


TO BE PUBLISHED JUNE 1. Royal 8vo, 25s. net. Price to Subscribers before publication, 20s. net. 


RECORDS of the BOROUGH of LEICESTER. Being a Series 
of Extracts from the Archives of the Corporation of Leicester. Vol. III. 1509-1603. Kdited by 
MARY BATESON, Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. Revised by W. H. STEVENSON, 
M.4., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and J. E. STOCKS, M.A., Rector of Misterton, 
Archdeacon of Leicester. A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


The PLATONIC CONCEPTION of IMMORTALITY and its 
CONNEXION with the THEORY of IDEAS. An Essay which obtained the Hare Prize, 1903- 
By R. K. GAYE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops 
58. net. 


The RELIGION of ISRAEL: a Historical Sketch. By R. L. 


OTTLEY, Canon of Christ Church, and Hon. Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 48, 
[ Immediately. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the HEBREWS to the ROMAN 


PERIOD. Crown 8vo, with 7 Maps, 5s. 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By the late Sir 


GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, Bart., Sc.D. LL.D. D.C.L. Past Pres. R.S., &c. Reprinted from 
the Original Journals and Transactions, with brief Historical Notes and References. 
Vol. V. (Concluding Volume). Demy 8vo, 15s. 


KUMMER'S QUARTIC SURFACE. By R. W. H. T. Hudson, 


M.A. D.Sc., late Fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in Mathematics at the 
University of Liverpool. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


TREATISE on PLAGUE: Dealing with the Historical, 


Epidemiological, Clinical, Therapeutic, and Preventive Aspects of the Disease. By W. J. 
SIMPSON, M.D.Aberd. F.R.C.P.Lond. D,P.H.Camb. Professor of Hygiene, King’s College, 
London ; Lecturer on Tropical Hygiene, London School of Tropical Medicine ; formerly Health 
Officer, Calcutta ; Medical Adviser to the Government of Cape Colony during the Outbreak of 
Plague in 1901 ; Commissioner for the Colonial Office to Inquire into the Causes of the Continuance 
of the Plague in Hong-Kong. With Maps and Illustrations, Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 

LANCET.—“ We congratulate Prof. Simpson upon the completeness of his work. He has given to the practical 
physician an accurate guide to the diagnosis and the treatment of plague; the bacteriologist will find here a trustworthy 
account of the plague bacillus, its nature, its virulence, and its vitality; the sanitarian will read of the way in which to 
deal practically with an epidemic; and the politician, if he will but realize the condition of India as recorded in these 
pages, will be enabled to form some idea of the pressing calamity, which threatens to assume aspects and proportions that 
may in the near future require most strenuous endeavours to allay.” 


The GEOGRAPHY of DISEASE. By Frank G. Clemow, 


M.D.Edin., D.P.H.Camb., Physician to H.M. Embassy, Constantinople. With12 Maps and Charts. 15s. 
(‘* Cambridge Geographical Series.”) 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ The works of all these writers [Hirsch, Lombard, Davidson, and others) have to 
a greater or less extent become classics, and there is every reason to expect that Dr. Clemow’s book will attain the same 
position...... The information is conveyed in a readable and scholarly style throughout.” 


THE REVISED VERSION.—SCHOOL EDITION. 


ST. JOHN. The Revised Version. Edited, with Notes for the 


use of Schools, by the Rev. ARTHUR CARR, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d, net, 


A 


PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THUCYDIDES. BookVI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 


by A. W. SPRATT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


ARISTOPHANES.— The ACHARNIANS. Edited by C. E. 


GRAVES, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 33. [ Immediately. 


GALDOS.—_TRAFALGAR. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by F. A. KIRKPATRICK, M.A. 3s. [ Immediately. 
(Zubject for Cambridge Local Examinations, 1905.) 





London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, C, F. CLAY, Manager. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S ROUTLEDGE’S T. WERNER LAURIE’S 
LIST. NEW NEW BOOKS. 
one UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
FREE OPINIONS. 1s. NET. CLIFFORD'S INN, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Printed from ‘accurate Texts, entirely Unabridged, and 
” the World's Olsesion’), ollve green, cloth entre, full gilt A Detailed Prospectus sent on application. 


MARIE CORELLI. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The JAPANESE SPIRIT. By 
OKAKURA-YOSHISABURO. With an Introduction 
by GEORGE MEREDITH. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“*A remarkable and deeply suggestive book. Everybody 
should read it.”— Westminster Gazette. 


The FIRST ROMAN OVS (1613-1725). 


A History of Muscovite Civilisation and the Rise of 
Modern Russia under Peter tbe Great and his Fore- 
runners. By R. NISBET BAIN, Author of ‘ The Pupils 
of Peter the Great,’ ‘ Peter I11., Emperor of Russia,’ &c. 
With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The FAR EASTERN TROPICS: 
Studies in the Administration of Tropical Dependencies. 
By ALLEYNE IRBLAND. With a Coloured Map. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. [ Shortly. 


J 
CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI and the 
FRENCH REFORMATION. By EDITH SICHEL, 
Author of ‘Women and Men of the French Renais- 
sance,’ ‘The Household of the Lafayettes,’&c. Demy 
8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 15s. net. 

“Miss Edith Sichel has done a fine and distinguished 
piece of work. She has written a brilliant and a scholarly 
book ; a book it is both tempting and difficult to overpraise. 
For Miss Siche! is gifted with much of the rare projective 
vision of the born historian.” — Times. 


JOHN GRAHAM of CLAVER- 
HOUSE, VISCOUNT of DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By 
C. SANFORD TERRY, M.A. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

“On the whole it does not seem too much to say that 
this book promises to be the definitive biography of a man 
whose character has been traduced by ‘ prejudice founded 
upon wilful neglect of evidence.’"— Morning Post. 


The KING in EXILE (CHARLES II). 


By EVA SCOTT, Author of ‘Rupert, Prince Palatine.’ 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, 15s. net. 

**Miss Scott is to be congratulated on a notable con- 
tribution to Stuart history. Not merely has she unravelled 
with skill the entanglements of a singularly intricate 
subject,......but she has sketched the characters of the 
banished Royalists with a living touch.” 

Dora GREENWELL McCHESNEY, in the Daily Chronicle. 


The SUN and the SERPENT: a 


Contribution to the History of Serpent Worship. By 
Brigade-Surgeon C. F. OLDHAM. Demy 8vo, with 33 
Full- Page Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 

By 


PENTHESILEA: a Poem. 
LAURENCE BINYON, Author of ‘The Death of 
Adam,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“*Penthesilea’ is a story of passion and action, and of 
passion and action the poetry is full. This is the highest 
point of execution, of poetic mastery, that Mr. Binyon has 
yet reached.””— Times. 


RECENT SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
JORN UHL. By Gustav Frenssen. 


The most popular German Novel of Modern Times, 


“A fine novel...... the whole is mingled with a strain of 
poetry strangely fascinating and characteristic, for the 
author is no cold realist, and his imagination is at least 
as strong as his powers of observation. His insight into 
human character, too, is marvellously keen.”— Athenaeum, 


CRITTENDEN. By John Fox, Author 
of ‘ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,’ &c. 


“Fresh, wholesome, and charming...... The characters 
excellently drawn...... Will add to an already brilliant 
reputation.” — Speaker. 


IN SEARCH of the UNKNOWN. 
By R. W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘ Cardigan,’ &c. 


* A delightful web of convincing improbabilities.” 
Speaker. 


Please write for Complete Catalogue and Announce- 
ment List and Prospectuses of all New Books. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LimiTEp, 
16, James Street, Haymarket. 8,W. 





back, 1s. net. 
register, 2s. net. 


PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY 
‘oo. and LYRICS. With Notes and Index of 


The SPECTATOR. Edited by G. A. 
AITKEN. With Introduction, Notes and Index (6 vols)* 
Vol. I. LETTERS. 1 to 100. 

VICTOR HUGO’S WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. With Index. 

JEFFREY’S ESSAYS from the EDIN- 
am REVIEW : ENGLISH PORTS and POKTRY. 

LESSING’S LAOCOON. Translated, 
with Preface and Notes, by Sir ROBERT PHILLI- 
MORE, Bart. 


MILL’S DISSERTATIONS and 
DISCUSSIONS, I. 1 vol. REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. With Index (now first added). 1 vol. 


MILL’S ON LIBERTY. With Index 
(now first added). 1 vol. UTILITARIANISM. With 
Index (now first added). 1 vol. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLEC- 


TION. Revised, with Copious Index, and Translations 
Mae and Latin Quotations, by THOMAS 
BY. 


LOWELL’S MY STUDY WINDOWS. 
With Index. 

“TI hardly know a book more interesting to the real 
student of real criticism.”—Prof. SaintsBURY, ‘ Hist. of 
Criticism.’ 

BRIMLEY’S ESSAYS. Edited by 
W. G. CLARK, M.A. 

TRELAWNY’S RECORDS of SHEL- 
LEY, BYRON, and the AUTHOR. 


Olive green lambskin gilt, gilt tops, silk 


Mrs. GASKELL’S LIFE of CHAR. 
LOTTR BRONTE. 1 vol. SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 1 vol. 
CRANFORD. 1 vol. 


Sir LEWIS MORRIS’S POEMS. 


Authorized Selection. 


HOLMES’s POET at the BREAKFAST 
TABLE. 1 vol. PROFESSOR -at the BREAKFAST 


CARLYLE’S HEROES and HERO- 
WORSHIP. 1 vol. SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol. 


POE’8 TALES of MYSTERY and 
IMAGINATION. 


HUGHES’S TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS. 1 vol. TOM BROWN at OXFORD. 
1 vol. 


MARRYAT’S The KING’S OWN. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 1 vol. 
ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALKS. 1 vol. 


HARRIS’S UNCLE REMUS. 1 vol. 
NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS. 1 vol. 


The following—amongst others in active 
preparation—will appear shortly. 


LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 
I. CLASSICAL DIALOGUES. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD’S ON TRANSLATING 
HOMER. With F. W. NEWMAN'S ‘ Homeric Transla- 
: in Theory and Practice,’ and ARNOLD’S ‘Last 

8. 


PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 2 vols. Vol. I. 
HRADLONG HALL, MKLINCOURT, NIGHTMARE 
ABBEY, and MAID MARIAN. 

Sir WILLIAM FRASER’S WORDS 
WELLINGTON. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA. 

MAINE’S ANCIENT LAW. 

HAWTHORNE’S SCARLET LETTER. 

GOLDSMITH’S CITIZEN of the WORLD. 

DARWIN’S VOYAGE of a NATURALIST, 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL to STELLA. 

MACAULAY’S LITERARY ESSAYS. 

HARE’S GUESSES at TRUTH. With Index, 

BROWNING’S POEMS. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 600 pp. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S The CHANNINGS. 


on 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED. 








PICTURES in UMBRIA. By 


KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, Author of ‘In the 
Ardennes,’ ‘About Yorkshire,’ &c. With 50 Original 
Illustrations by THOMAS R. MACQUOID. B.I, 
(Uniform with ‘* The Cathedral Series”’). 6s. net. 

‘ Pictures in Umbria,’ gives an account of the marvellous 
old ‘hill cities—Perugia, Assisi, and others—and endeavours 
to convey the charm of the scenery around them, to describe 
the art treasures they contain, and to recall the associations 
interwoven with their history. 


CLASSIC MYTHS in ART. By 


JULIA ADDISON. Illustrated with 40 Plate Reproduc- 
| oe ar Famous Painters. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
. net. 


An interesting account of Greek myths, illustrated from 
the works of great artists. The most interesting inyths of 
literature are represented and illustrated from the works of 
ancient sculptors or more moderate paintings. 


CHATS on VIOLINS. By Olga 


RACSTER. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt» 
3s. 6d. net. [The Music Lover’s Library. Vol. /, 


A LINDSAY’S LOVE. A Tale of the 


Tuileries and the Siege of Paris. By CHARLES LOWE, 

Author of ‘ A Fallen Star,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

‘**T can recommend this book to all readers who appreciate 

a fresh and vigorous story of romance and war, told witha 

freshness of touch which is becoming more and more rare in 
modern fiction.”—T7.P.’s Weekly. 


The BELL and the ARROW. An 


English Love Story. By NORA HOPPER (Mrs. HUGH 
CHESSON). Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 
“*Mrs. Chesson is to be congratulated on her first novel. 
This is a book of great promise and of a considerable 
performance.””—Athenaum. 


The COURTSHIPS of CATHERINE 


the GREAT. By PHILIP W. SERGEANT, B.A. (late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford). Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. [Third Printing. 
“ Extremely interesting and pleasant reading.” 
Saturday Review. 
“A valuable addition to the scanty English literature 
upon the subject.”—Leeds Mercury. 





THE CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
The CATHEDRALS of NORTHERN 


FRANCE. By FRANCIS MILTOUN. With 80 Illus- 
trations from Original Drawings and many minor 
decorations, by BLANCHE McMANUS. 1 vol. decora- 
tive cover, 73 by 5} by 1§. Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


The CATHEDRALS of SOUTHERN 


FRANCE. By FRANCIS MILTOUN. Uniform with 
‘Northern France.’ Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


R. L. STEVENSON: a Record, an 


Estimate, and a Memorial. By ALEXANDER H. JAPP, 
.D., F R.S.E. Illustrated with Facsimile Letters and 

Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 

6s. net. [Second Printing. 

‘* Dr. Japp has much to say about R. L. Stevenson that we 
are glad to hear. Altogether this isa very informing book, 
a contribution of distinct value to our knowledge of R. L. 
Stevenson.” — Spectator. 


CONFESSIONS of a YOUNG MAN. 


By GEORGE MOORE, Author of ‘ Esther Waters,’ ‘ The 

Mummer’s Wife,’ ‘ Evelyn Innes,’ &c. A New Edition, 

Revised, and with a New Foreword. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“It is difficult to convey a sense of the book’s brilliance 

in a brief review. His style has the delicious freshness of 

youth. His phs reveal bl after bl . with a 
promise of a rarer beauty yet to come at each full stop.” 

anchester Guardian, 








WITH THE REVISED LAWS OF BRIDGE AND 
COMMENTS THEREON. 


The COMPLETE BRIDGE PLAYER. 


By EDWYN ANTHONY (‘CUT CAVENDISH”), 320 


pages. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Second Printing. 
“The latest book on bridge and one of the best.” 
Pall Mali. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, London. 
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~ BLACKIE & SON'S LIST. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON “BRIDGE.” 


A BOOK OF BRIDGE. 


By PONTIFEX. 
Printed in Red and Black, in soft leather cover, gilt edges, 400 pages, 5s. net, 


book forms a complete guide to Bridge, embracing a general description of the game; a working theory of 
the Fe armen of No Trumps pert upon analysis and detailed experiment ; hints as to the play of the cards both by 
the dealer and his adversaries ; a statement of the recognized leads; and a code of the newly revised Laws of Bridge. 





A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON JAPAN. 


DAI NIPPON. The Britain of the East. 


A Study in National Evolution. 


By Dr. HENRY DYER. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, net. 

“ An intelligent description of some of the most marked features in the political and 

is.”— Temes. ; 

neg ecole cai en ooo Dr. Dyer learnedly discourses. We recommend every one who desires to gain a just view 
of the present position and future prospects of Japan to read his most instructive and interesting work. 


ademy and Literature. 
*,* FIRST LARGE EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


DANTE AND VIRGIL. 


By H. M. BEATTY, M.A. LL.D., Member of the Council of the Dante Society. 


Limp leather, gilt top, size 6} in. by 33in. 2s. 6d. 


‘* Beautifully printed and neatly bound in a red morocco cover, this booklet is as pleasant to handle as to read, and is 
cotta inaaapeeenn of its fascinating, if difficult subject.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE RED-LETTER LIBRARY. 


A SERIES OF SBLECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Limp leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. 


" CKIE & SON, Limited, have much pleasure in announcing that they have made a number of important 
esattettstne * RED-LETTER LIBRARY.” Price 1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


LORD TENNYSON. In Memoriam. Introduction by ALIcze MEYNELL. 
LORD BYRON. Select Poems. Introduction by ArtHuUR Symons. 
GEORGE HERBERT. Select Poems. Introduction by his Grace the Arcu- 


BISHOP of ARMAGH. 


BOSWELL. Johnson’s Table Talk. (Selections from the Life of Johnson.) 


Edited, with an Introduction, by W. A. LEWIS BETTANY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. Select Poems. Introduction by Mrs. MEYNELL. 

WILLIAM CARLETON. Select Stories. With an Introduction by TicHE 
HOPKINS. 

W. M. THACKERAY. Roundabout Papers. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


MILTON. Select Poems. 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Silex Scintillans. 


W. A. LEWIS BETTANY. 
FRANCIS BACON. Essays. With an Introduction by Freperic Harrison. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Select Poems. [Introduction by the 


BISHOP of RIPON. 7 
OTHER VOLUMES 1N PREPARATION. Complete List on application, 


THE RED-LETTER SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS. 
A New Bdition of Shakespeare’s Plays, in Single Volumes, for the general reader. Text printed in Red and Black. 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 


The MERCHANT of VENICE. The TAMING of the SHREW. 
The TEMPEST. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


ROMEO and JULIET. RICHARD III. 
OTHER VOLUMES TO BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY, 


In cloth, 1s. net; in limp leather, 1s, 6d. net. 


Fy Aiti 


of the 








With an Introduction by 


With an Introduction by Prof. WaLTER RALEIGH. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 





Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., will be pleased to send a Set of their ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and 
PROSPECTUSES, containing particulars of “The Red- Letter Library,’’ “Great Novelist ”’ Series 
“‘ §tandard Two-Shilling Library,’’ Children’s Books, and General Literature, POST FREE. 





London: BLACKIE & SON, Limrrep, 50, Old Bailey, E.C, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


—_—~_— 


WITH A MEMOIR OF THE*AUTHOR BY 
Field-Marshal EARL' ROBERTS, V.C. 


THE 
SCIENCE OF WAR. 


BY 


Colonel G. F. R. HENDERSON, 


Author of ‘Stonewall Jackson and the American 
Civil War,’ &c, 


Edited by Capt. NEILL MALCOLM, D.S.0. 


With Photogravure Portrait of the Author and 
4 Maps. 8vo, 14s, net. [Next week. 


JOHN KNOX 
THE REFORMATION 


By ANDREW LANG. 


With 2 Photogravure Plates and 3 other Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








SECOND EDITION, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
ON THE UNIT OF FAMILY HOLDING UNDER 
EARLY TRIBAL CUSTOM. 


The TRIBAL SYSTEM in WALES. 


Being part of an Inquiry into the Structure and Methods 
of Tribal Society. By FREDKERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D. 
(Edin.), Litt.D.(Camb.). With 3 Maps. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


CARTHUSIAN MEMORIES, and 


other Verses of Leisure. By WILLIAM HAIG BROWN, 
LL.D., Master of Charterhouse; Hon. Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge; Hon. Canon of Winchester 
Cathedral; Head Master of Charterhouse, 1863-97. With 
a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Feap, 8vo, 5s. 
net. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY of WORKS in 


ENGLISH on PLAYING CARDS and GAMING. 
Compiled by FREDERIC JESSEL. 8vc, 12s. €d. net. 


HAY FEVER. 


A Story. 


By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK and 
GUY C. POLLOCK. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





“The ingenuity and gay extravagance are capitally sus- 
tained throughout.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“T have had a hearty laugh over ‘ Hay Fever ’—several 
hearty laughs.” —C. K. S., in the Sphere. 

“ There is some really excellent fooling in this attractive, 
though very short, book...... A thoroughly enjoyable jeu 
d'esprit,”—Court Journal, 

‘A clever and entertaining jeu a’esprit.” 

Pall Mall Gazette, 


DORSET DEAR: 
_ 
Idylls of Country Life. 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs, Francis Blundell), 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

* One of its author’s fascinating collections of village tales, 
There is the scent of sweetbriar all through the book, delicate 
and dainty, and never sickly or cloying.” 

Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette. 

‘* Mrs, Blundell has often disclosed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Dorsetshire life and character, drawn for 
the most part from the labouring classes, and in this 
volume of short stories she is at her best. Her scenes, which 
are charmingly and picturesquely described, are full of 
observation and thougbt, and as a “bundle of sticks’ 
* Dorset Dear’ should bring warmth and comfort to many a 
reader who asks for nothing better than the scent of spring 
flowers and the sight of green lanes.”"— Court Journal. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


VOL. III. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


HERBERT PAUL. In 5 vols. Vol. III. FROM the 
DRATH of LORD PALMERSTON in 1865 to 1876. 8vo, 


8s. @d. net. 
Previously Published—Vols. I. and II. 8s. 6d. net each. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY 
REMAINS OF 
J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his WIFE. In 2 vols. illustrated, extra crown 
8vo, 17s. net. 








VOL, III. NOW RBADY. 


A CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF ANNOTATION, 


Being SCHOLIA ARISTOPHANICA. Vol. III. By 
WILLIAM G. RUTHERFORD. 8vo, 25s. net. 


% +" Previously published, Vols. I. and II., 50s. net. 


ARCHE OLOGICAL HANDBOOKS.—New Vol. 


A GRAMMAR OF GREEK ART 


By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., Lincoln and Merton 
Professor of Classical Archeology in the University of 
Oxford. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6¢. 


SECOND REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


GRAMMAR OF NEW 
TESTAMENT GREEK. 


By Prof. FRIEDRICH BLASS, Dr.Phil. D.Th. 
Litt.D. Translated by HENRY ST. JOHN THACKERAY. 
M.A. 8vo, 15s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


By J.B. FIRTH. With Illustrations by NELLY ERICH- 
SEN . Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN 
TRAGEDY: 


Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth. By 
Prof. A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D. Litt.D. &vo, 10s. net. 


THE 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


A Fragment of a Treatise on the Industrial Mechanism of 
Society, and other Papers. A late W. STANLEY 
JEVONS, LL.D. M.A. F.R.S. ith a Preface by HENRY 
HIGGS. 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE TRADE POLICY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND HER 
COLONIES SINCE 1860. 


By CARL JOHANNES FUCHS, Professor of Political 
bey in the University of Freiburg i. Bb. Translated 

CONSTANCE H. M. ARCHIBALD. With a Preface by 
t e Right Hon. J. PARKER SMITH, M.A. M.P. Extra 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


COMPATRIOTS CLUB 
LECTURES. 


First Series. Edited by the Committee of the Compatriots’ 
Club. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net 


POCKET EDITIONS 
OF THE NOVELS OF 


SCOTT, DICKENS, & THACKERAY. 


PRINTED ON INDIA PAPER. 
Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, gilt tops, 2s. net; limp leather, 
gilt tops, 3s. net each. 
NOW READY. 

WAVERLEY. With 12 Illustrations. 
GUY MANNERING. With 10 Illustrations. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. With 50 Illustrations. 
OLIVER TWIST. With 27 Illustrations. 
VANITY FAIR. With 190 Illustrations. 
The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. With 180 


Illustrations, 
































MACMILLAN & CO., LimITED, London. 





Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT 
beg to announce that the Second 
Edition of Mr. PERCEVAL 
LANDON’S great work on 
Tibet, entitled LHASA, is now 
ready in 2 vols., with all the 
original Illustrations, and the 
new Official Survey of Lhasa 
and Neighbourhood, price 
Al. 2s. net. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY IN THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


By Capt. N. KLADO, 
Of the Imperial Russian Navy. 
** An interesting book, and proof of its author’s astuteness 
and ability.”—Standard. 


VOLUME I1.0f FRIEDBERGER 
and FROHNER’S VETE- 
RINARY PATHOLOGY, 
Translated by Capt. HAYES 
and Edited by JOHN DUN- 
STAN, M.R.C.V.S., price 
10s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL . + a ALBANESI. 
n 1 vol, 


MARIAN SAX. By Madame Albanesi, 


Author of ‘Capricious Caroline,’ ‘Susannah and One 
Elder,’ &c. 
** This well-written story.”-—-Pall Mall Gazette. 
“This novel, like everything from the same pen, is 
admirably written and instinct with dramatic feeling.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 
“ The story is gracefully written and constructed.” 
Scotsman. 














In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A GENDARME of the KING. Being 
the Experiences of the Laird of Lindourie with the 
Great Frederick in the Seven Years’ War. By PHILIP 
L. STEVENSON. 

“* Narrated with plenty of movement and with a graphic 

picture of Frederick bimself.”— Times. 
**Major Stevenson has managed to conjure up the real 
spirit of life in Frederick’s Courts and camps 
Palt Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND DOWNEY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
DOROTHY TUKE; a Tale of the Sea. 


By EDMUND DOWNEY, * author of ‘Through Green 
Glasses,’ &c. 








NEW NOVEL BY ALICE M. DIEHL. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
BREAD UPON the WATERS. By 
ALICE M. DIEHL, Author of ‘ The Garden of Eden,’ &c. 
(May 22, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
DORRIEN of CRANSTON. By 


| ees MITFORD, Author of ‘The Induna’s Wife,’ 
Cc. 








NEW VOLUME OF 


HURST & BLACKETT’S ATHLETIC 
SERIES. 
DIVERSIONS DAY BY DAY. By 


BE. F. BENSON and EUSTACE MILES. 1 vol. 4s. 
NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 


In medium 8vo, illustrated covers. 


GOD’S PRISONER. By JOHN OXENHAM. 

A KING’S WOMAN. By KATHERINE TYNAN, 
HER OWN PEOPLE. By B. M. CROKER. 

The MAN from DOWNING STREET. By 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


——~—>—_ 


LIVES of the ENGLISH POETS. 


By SAMUBL JOHNSON, LL.D. Edited by GEORGE 
BIRKBECK BILL, D.C a sometime Honorary Fel!ow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. With a brief Memoir of 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill by his Nephew, HAROLD SPENCER 
SCOTT, M.A.. New Oollege, Oxford. In 3 vols, 
medium 8vo, half. roan. Vol. I., Cowley—Dryden. 
(Jmmediately, 


The CAROLINE POETS. Edited, 


with Introductions, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Vol. I.. Chamberlayne, Benlowes, 
K. Philips, Hannay. 10s. 6d. net. (/mmediately, 


SPECIMENS of the ELIZABETHAN 


DRAMA, from Lyly to Shirley, a.p. 1580—a D. 1642, 
With Introductions and Notes by W. H. WILLIAMS, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ORIGINES ISLANDICAE: a Col- 


lection of the more important Sagas and other Native 
Writings relating to the Settlement and Karly History 
of Iceland. Edited and Translated by GUDBRAND 
VIGFUSSON and F. YORK POWELL. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 2/. 2s. net. 


OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 


Edited by LEON DELBOS, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


UNE TENEBREUSE AFFAIRE. 


By BALZAC. Edited by MARIE PECHINET. 244 pp. 
2s. 6d. 


VOYAGE AUX PYRENEES. By 


TAINE. Kdited by W. ROBERTSON, sometime 
Examiner in Modern Languages in the University of 
berdeen. WithaMap. 223 pp. 2s. 6d. 


CONCORDANCE to the ITALIAN 


PROSE WORKS and CANZONIERE of DANTE. 
Prepared by Members of the Dante Society. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and Edited by BE. S. SHELDON and 
A.C. WHITE. 8vo, cloth. Subscription price, 11. 88. 
net. On publication the price will be raised to 1/. 16s, 
net. (/mmediately. 


The MASAI: their Language and 


Folk-lore. By A. C. HOLLIS. With Introduction by 
Sir CHARLES ELIOT. Many Illustrations and a Map. 
8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUS- 


TRATIVE of the HISTORY of the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. The Constituent Assembly. Edited by L. G. 
gm LEGG, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
12s. net, 


The JOURNAL of THEOLOGICAL 


STUDIES. Quarterly, 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, post free, 12s. net. APRIL Number now ready. 


Chief Contents.—The LAUSIAC HISTORY of PALLA- 
DLUS. ByC. H. Turner—The GOSPEL according to the 
HEBR EWS. By the Very Rev. Mgr. BARNES—DOCU- 
MENTS — NOTES and STUDIES — REVIEWS — CHRO- 
NICLE—RECENT PULLICATIONS relating to THEO- 
LOGICAL STUDIES. 


ANNALS of BOTANY. Edited by 


ISAAC BAYLEY BALFOUR, M.A. M D. F.R.S., D. H. 
SCOTT, M.A. Pb.D. F.R.S., W. G. FARLOW, MD., 
assisted by other Botanists. Vol. XIX. No. LXXIV. 
royal 8vo, paper covers, pp. 200, with 8 Plates and 5 
Figures in the Text, l4s. 
on Contents.—The PROTEASES of PLANTS. III. By 
8. Vines — NUCLEAR DIVISION in the POLLEN 
MOTHER. CELLS of LILIUM CANADENSE. By C. BE. 
Allen —ON the ANATOMY of ARCHANGIOPTERIS 
HENRYI and other MARATTIACEKAE. By D. T. Gwynne- 
Vaughan—ON TWO NEW SPECIMENS of SPENCERITES 
INSIGNIS. By Miss E. M. Berridge—OPTIMA and LIMIT- 
ING FACTORS. By F. F. Blackman—The LOCALIZATION 
of the INDIGO- NTS. By oe in INDIGO- 
YIELDING PLANTS. M. Leake— GEOTROPIC 
RESPONSE at vaRIOUS ANGLES of INCLINATION. 
By F. C. Newcombe. 


ORGANOGRAPHY of PLANTS, 


Especially of the Archegoniatae and Spermopbyta. By 
Dr. K. GOEBEL. Authorized English Edition. By 
ISAAC BAYLEY BALFOUR, M.A. M. F.B.S. 
Part II. (Special Organograpby), with 417 Woodcuts, 
royal 8vo, pp. xxiv-708, cloth, 1/. 1s. net ; half-morocco, 
1l, 4s. net. Part I. (General Organography), previously 
published, in cloth, 10s. net ; half-morocco, 12s. net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University 
Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 
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George Canning. By H. W. V. Temperley. 
(Finch.) 


Ir is clear that George Canning has lost 
none of his interest for historical students. 
Mr. Temperley’s is the third essay that has 
been made in the last two years to 
tell the story of his life, which means, in 
fact, to sketch the history of Europe during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
It is also the fullest, and by far the most 
industrious, yet is not the substantive 
classical account of Canning’s career and 
character which must surely some day be 
written. The reason why the world has 
waited so long for this is perhaps not far to 
seek. The career was for the period 
unique ; one must go back several genera- 
tions to find its parallel. In a remark- 
able passage in his speech of April 30th, 
1828, ‘On the Negotiations at Paris, 
Verona, and Madrid,’ Canning accepts and 
amplifies a parallel which some previous 
speakers had drawn between those days and 
the days of Elizabeth; and it is to Eliza- 
bethan times or thereabouts that we must 
go back to find instances of a similar rise 
from the ranks of obscure respectability to 
the highest offices of State. The conditions, 
indeed, were different enough, and the 
difference was all to the disadvantage of the 
man without connexions. In the earlier 
period ‘‘ governing families” had been 
pretty effectually wiped out in the course of 
the previous age, and with the descendants 
of Welsh squires on the throne, Dudleys 
and Cecils and Walsinghams were as good 
as any man. But by the time Canning was 
born a new bironage had established itself, 
slower - witted than the old, and pro- 
portionately more jealous of new talent. 
That he broke through the barriers set up 





by this class, and compelled it to accept him, 
however unwillingly, as its master, was his 
distinction. It took its revenge by sneering 
at him in life, and burdening his memory 
with a suspicion of insincerity, in which no 
one who has studied him on the personal as 
well as on the public side can ever believe. 
Other novi homines, it is true, were pushed to 
the front before Canning; but neither of 
Addington nor of Perceval can it be said 
that he made his way thither by force of 
genius, as, indeed, both they and Canning 
were mutually aware. Mr. Temperley has 
summed up the position very correctly when 
he writes :— 


‘* Not being of noble birth, he was suspected 
as an adventurer by the aristocrats, and had also 
the misfortune to be one of those ‘ confounded 
men of genius.’ The amazing brilliance of his 
oratorical triumphs was thought to indicate 
superficiality and  frothiness...... Canning’s 
powers of ridicule raised him enemies every- 
where at a moment when he had not a friend to 
spare...... Whilst Canning laughed and joked, 
and so made the Commons distrust him, Castle- 
reagh, Liverpool, and Perceval, who never ven- 
tured to scandalize the House with a witticism, 
all passed him in the race for power. Canning’s 
undoubted success at the Foreign Office was 
regarded as an accident, and even this fortuitous 
triumph was gravely marred by his high- handed 
oppression of the Danes! So reasoned all the 
Ultras and many moderate Tories. When we 
reckon all this jealousy of Canning’s avowed 
ambitions, all this hatred of his championship 
of the Catholics, all this suspicion of his cha- 
racter and attainments, we are only surprised 
that he was ever within a measurable distance 
of success.” 


Nor was what Heine called the ‘‘ High- 
Tory hatred’? of Canning confined to 
members of that party. The humorous side 
of him, which was never long averted, 
frightened the solemn mandarins of one 
party no less than of the other :— 


‘* He forgot that the success of a speech...... 
depends on its being intelligible to the stupidest 
man in the House. As Coleridge said, ‘Canning 
should put on the ass’s skin before he enters 
Parliament.’” 


This was natural enough ; the amazing thing 
is that even amen like Sydney Smith should 
have been unab.e to be fair to one who was 
in many respects a kindred spirit. Whether 
the two were personally acquainted we 
are not prepared offhand to say. 
Canning’s schoolboy friendship with 
‘‘Bobus” makes it at least probable, 
and we can answer for it that Sydney was 
at one time well known to a near relation 
of Canning. But it has always appeared to 
us unfortunate that the two men of that 
generation who knew that truth might be 
spoken with a laugh, and who had many 
aims in common, should not have been in 
active alliance. 

That Canning’s instincts were liberal it 
is impossible to doubt. Mr. Temperley 
cites a remarkable saying of James Mill to 
Macvey Napier in 1819, which has, we 
think, till now escaped the notice of his 
biographers, to the effect that “I would 
undertake to make Mr. Canning a convert 
to the principles of good government sooner 
than your Lord Grey or Sir James Mackin- 
tosh.” The family traditions were all in 
that direction. His grandfather, Stratford 
the First, martinet though he was in his 
own family, admired, and once at least 





corresponded with, Voltaire. His father 
had written and published political verse 
with which The <Anti-Jacobin, had it then 
existed, would have dealt very faithfully. 
The uncle who brought him up, the second 
Stratford, was a staunch Foxite; though how 
the events of 1789 and the following years 
might have modified his views, his early 
death makes it impossible to say. That they 
had a perturbing effect upon George’s 
orbit cannot be doubted; nor was it until, 
in his own fine and often quoted image, 
‘“‘the spires and turrets of ancient estab- 
lishments began to reappear above the 
subsiding wave,” that his genius was free 
to take its natural course. All this part of 
his career is well told by Mr. Temperley, 
who makes out a very good case for crediting 
Canning’s influence with whatever resist- 
ance Castlereagh in 1818 and the following 
years offered to the absolutist inclinations 
of continental statesmen. He has given 
deserved prominence to Bathurst’s letter of 
October 19th, 1819, to Castlereagh at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, describing the Cabinet of the day 
before, and Canning’s solitary opposition 
(why Mr. Temperley calls it ‘‘ most violent” 
we do not know) to the project of periodical 
congresses to settle the domestic affairs of 
the various European States in the manner 
that should commend itself to the combined 
autocrats, which Castlereagh was prepared 
to adopt. Mr. Alison Phillips, in his recent 
‘ Life of Canning,’ observes that 

‘*it has been usual to ascribe to Canning’s 
presence in the Cabinet the attitude of opposi- 
tion gradually taken up by the Government of 
the dictatorial powers which, under the guidance 
of Metternich, the Grand [sic] Alliance was 
assuming in Europe.” 

Not so ‘‘ usual,’ we fancy, as he thinks; 
but correct enough. We know what Met- 
ternich himself thought about the respective 
value of Canning and Castlereagh as pro- 
moters of the aims he had in view; and we 
may often notice the instinctive tendency of 
writers whose own political philosophy tends 
in the direction of absolutism to magnify 
Castlereagh and depreciate Canning. 

So far as regards Canning’s life in office, 
before 1809 and after 1816, Mr. Temperley 
is distinctly good, and, as we have said, 
industrious. He has also, as nearly every 
one who makes himself really acquainted 
with Canning seems constrained to do, fallen 
under that personal charm which even State 
Papers cannot wholly obscure, and which 
comes out clearly in all his private corre- 
spondence. The final biography of Canning 
will, if it ever appears, have nevertheless to 
take more account of this side of him than 
Mr. Temperley (who, as a rising historian, 
is naturally more concerned with his hero 
as a maker of history) has felt called upon 
todo. It will, for example, have to explain 
the grief felt by a brilliant woman of the 
world like Lady Granville at the death of a 
man who, in Mr. Phillips’s opinion, was 
devoid of sentiment, and moved mainly by 
desire of power ; and the affection which such 
a very different woman as Harriet Mar- 
tineau constantly expresses for his memory 
in her ‘History of Thirty Years’ Peace.’ 
We may be sure that the ‘‘ eulogies poured 
upon him by admirers living closer to him” 
came in much fuller measure from those who 
had been attracted by his character than 
from persons “‘ dazzled by his genius.” 
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On the vexed question of the seizure of 
the Danish fleet, and the Tilsit revelations, 
Mr. Temperley writes pretty fully, following 
in the main the conclusions of Dr. Holland 
Rose as to the identity of the informer. 
But may not the news have come through 
several channels? It was a case where a 
prudent statesman would like corroboration. 

At one int, even on the historical 
side, Mr. Temperley might with advan- 
tage have expanded his narrative — we 
mean in his account of COanning’s con- 
duct during the short-lived Grenville 
Administration of 1806. It is not a 

eriod in which he shows to advantage. 
He was still unhinged by the death of Pitt, 
and must have been feeling some remorse 
for the petulance which had sorely vexed 
Pitt during the inglorious reign of the 
“Doctor.” His own career seemed to have 
received a serious set-back. Still, the 
memory of old kindness should have molli- 
fied his attacks on Fox, and a little less 
impatience would have saved him from in- 
curring, not quite undeservedly, the charge 
of factious opposition. The period is 
decidedly interesting in the history of 
Canning’s development, and was recognized 
as such by the anonymous author of the 
‘Memoir’ which appeared in 1828, who 
devotes nearly twice as many pages to it as 
Mr. Temperley does lines. The work in 
question may be ‘‘a bookseller’s venture, 
consisting chiefly of press-cuttings,” as Mr. 
Temperley, paraphrasing Mr. Frank Hill, 
calls it; but the ‘‘cuttings’’ (comprising 
copious extracts from Canning’s speeches) 
are well selected, and the book is all the 
more valuable in that it is far from an un- 
qualified eulogy. The author was appa- 
rently astrong Liberal; and it is interesting 
to notice how, as he follows Canning’s 
career, his approbation of him increases, 
though he is always ready to criticize the 
statesman, while full of genuine admiration 
of the man. Mr. Temperley will find the 
book well worth his perusal if, as we hope, 
he means to continue his study of Canning. 

A great many small corrections are 
needed. One is tempted sometimes to ask 
if Mr. Temperley ever looked at his 
proofs. ‘‘Creevey was ili- formed and 
malicious,” ‘‘the ill-formed charge that 
Canning was callous,’ are expressions 
that set the reader wondering if Mr. 
Timperley thinks ‘‘ill-formed’’ to be the 
adjective of ‘‘bad form.” ‘ Purpurea tol- 
lant aurea Britanni” is a form of words 
which we might know could never have 
proceeded from the classic Canning, even 
were the quotation not correctly given 
elsewhere. Castlereagh spoke neither of 
‘ignorant impatience of taxation” nor of 
‘‘igrorant impatience of the relaxation 
of taxation,” but, if Miss Martineau, who 
gives her reference to Hansard, may be 
trusted, of “ignorant impatience to be 
relieved from the pressure of taxation,”’ 
which is at least sense. When Mr. 
Temperley says that Castlereagh’s ‘domestic 
record is almost the worst of any notable 
English statesman,” we presume that 
‘“‘domestic” is opposed to “‘foreign.’”’ Other- 
wise we should like to see some authority 
for this fresh charge against a man whom, 
whatever his public faults, we have always 
been led to regard as one of average 
respectability in his private life. ‘ Cease 





our fuming” is another misquotation, for 
which Miss Festing, from whom it professes 
to be taken, is not responsible. Canning 
certainly never introduced any Budget on 
June 3lst. Proper names and foreign 
words are recklessly treated. We have 
‘‘Marten” (for Martens), ‘ Tallyrand,” 
“‘ the Sublime Port,” ‘‘ Carbonaris,” ‘‘Mus- 
sulmen,”’ “ proces verbale.” Was it ‘‘the 
French” who called the Lord Privy Seal 
the “sdt [sic] privé”? We had always 
supposed this gentle witticism to be 
as much Canning’s own as the “ Phat 
Duke.” A curious habit of incorporating 
foreign words in the text without 
inverted commas or any difference in type 
gives the reader now and then a momentary 
shock ; and the marks of reference to the 
notes are somewhat eccentrically placed, 
leading to occasional bewilderment. Mr. 
Temperley has, or his printers have, evi- 
dently something to learn in the art of typo- 
graphy. We mention this because we 
should be sorry to see a most praiseworthy 
book suffer from want of attention to these 
little amenities, which are more apt to affect 
the average reader’s judgment than young 
authors are always aware. 








A Companion to Greek Studies. Edited for 
the Syndics of the University Press by 
Leonard Whibley. (Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Lixze Dr. Sandys’s latest book, this work 

can hardly be reviewed within reasonable 

limits. It is not a book, but a compressed 
encyclopeedia, a vast collection of facts 
crammed into the smallest possible compass. 

To criticize the details would be a long task, 

and would need an expert in each of the 

many subjects which are included. We 
shall not attempt to do this, but shall 
fix our attention upon the main lines of the 
work, its proportion, and its measure of 
success in making clear general principles. 
The chapters deal successively with Geo- 
graphy, Fauna, and Flora; with History; 
with Literature, Philosophy, and Science; 
with Art; with Mythology and Religion; 
with Public and Private Antiquities; and 
with Criticism and Interpretation. Each 
chapter is subdivided, and each section is 
done by an expert in that particular sub- 
ject. None of the sections is long; some, 
indeed, are too short, as Miss Jane Harri- 
son’s three pages on ‘ Birth, Marriage, and 

Death,’ or Dr. Gow’s scrap on the ‘ Calendar.’ 

The space allotted to History is given toa 

series of chronological tables, preceded by a 

critical account of the sources: Mr. Hicks, 

the writer, felt no doubt that even a sketch of 
the great movements of Greek history needed 
more space than he had. Canon Tristram’s 

‘Fauna and Flora’ are little more than 

lists of names with translations. We are 

grateful for these, which are, indeed, in- 
teresting and novel, and contain informa- 
tion which is not easily accessible ; neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that they are just 
catalogues. In philosophy, art, religion, 
law, and such subjects as these, the treat- 
ment is more literary, and more based on 
general principles. The section on dialects 
is disappointing, for all its erudition: we 
miss @ comprehensive account of the dia- 
lectic peculiarities, and tables such as would 





be useful to the young student, in whose 
interests this book is compiled. The sec- 
tions on ‘ Literature’ and the ‘ History of 
Scholarship’ are brief summaries of the 
standard works by the same authors. If 
we may judge from the learner’s stand- 
point, choosing those sections which most 
effectively tell him what he wants to know, 
and what he does not know where to find, 
we should give the palm to Mr. Cook’s 
‘Ships,’ Mr. Wyse’s ‘Law,’ Mr. Earp’s 
‘Vase Painting,’ and Mr. Gardner’s ‘Mytho- 
logy and Religion.’ This is not meant to 
imply necessarily a superiority in these 
articles over the rest, but only that they are 
specially useful to the undergraduate, and 
written with special tact for his benefit. 
We are glad to say that almost the whole 
book is interesting, in spite of its compres- 
sion; but it needs to be taken in small doses, 

In such a work no one will expect start- 
ling novelties. Prof. Ridgeway soberly 
trots in harness with certain quiet and con- 
servative cobs whom the reader may name 
for himself. We hope that this may be 
taken as evidence that his views on the 
origin of currency and weight standards, 
and on the meaning of coin-types, long 
derided, are now generally accepted as true 
in the main. But although he who seeks 
novelties must seek elsewhere, the writers 
are all abreast of modern research. We 
also bear willing testimony to the fulness of 
the articles, while we may say that our 
examination has endorsed their accuracy. 
We regret to see, however, that the terms 
arsis and thesis are perpetuated in their 
wrong meanings (p. 624). Properly thesis 
applies to the ictus or beat of the foot, arsis 
to the uplifting of the foot ; and since it is 
acommon mistake to reverse these mean- 
ings, we make an exception here to our rule 
and mention it. 

Whilst we admit the skill and scholar- 
ship of the writers of this book, and admire 
the wealth of its information, we confess to 
more than a passing qualm. What is the 
meaning of such a book? Classical studies 
are assailed on every hand by powerful 
foes and well-meaning friends; the 
time given to them is being slowly but 
surely curtailed everywhere. When are our 
students to learn the contents of this book? 
It seems pretty clear that the book is 
meant, and will be read, for Part I. of the 
Classical Tripos at Cambridge. That part of 
the tripos, as remodelled by the bold spirits 
of reform, now includes papers on litera- 
ture, art, philosophy, and linguistic, 
as well as history, and the time of 
preparation has been reduced by nine 
or ten months. The inevitable conse- 
quence is—cram. Instead of studying the 
classical authors as literature, the student 
now studies them as vehicles for informa- 
tion, and supplements them by coaching in 
‘‘ literature.” The appearance of this book, 
then, is, in our opinion, disquieting. We 
live in hopes of a real reform, both in 
schools and universities; but we think it 
will not be found in this direction. If that 
reform should ever be brought about, Mr. 
Whibley’s compendium compendiorum will 
not be a cram-book, but a useful book of 
reference for those who cannot afford to buy 
the Pauly-Wissowa encyclopedia, and who 
do not expect to live until Daremberg and 
Saglio’s dictionary is complete. 
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Some Distinguished Victims of the Scaffold. 
By Horace Bleackley. (Kegan Paul & 
Co.) 

WE have here a useful and well-illustrated 
book, but we cannot commend its tone. 
Great criminals themselves may not deserve 
mercy, but surely some leniency should be 
shown to readers who take an historical 
interest in their revolt against the moral 
law. It is painful enough to follow the 
career of those whose offences have led them 
to the gallows without their actions being 
narrated in a semi-jocose style unworthy of 
a detective story. The author has been 
diligent in research and careful in grouping 
the facts he has gathered, but he has 
frequently presented the results in a 
way that cannot fail to be painful. 
Mr. Bleackley, not content with such 
decorations as he thinks will adorn his 
narrative, frequently goes out of the way to 
instruct his readers as to the state of morals 
in the days when his criminals flourished. 
He has a vehement dislike of the first three 
Georges, and seems to imagine that in some 
way or other they were responsible for the 
injustice of our criminal law. This is surely 
unfair. On the country squires and the 
lawyers must rest the blame of a code which 
is said to have been at one time the bloodiest 
in Europe. The period embraced by his 
narratives was both dull and sensual, and 
we ought to realize that the death penalty 
for even trivial offences did not fill the 
imagination with the horror it does at the 
present day. 

In ‘ The Love Philtre,’ wherein the career 
of Mary Blandy is given in a very fairly 
accurate manner, it was surely out of place 
to style her mother ‘‘as consequential 
an old dame as ever flaunted sacqgue or 
nodded her little bugle over a dish of tea.” 
We do not know on what authority the 
author has drawn this sketch of the old 
lady, and if we did should fail to see how it 
bore on the catastrophe that took place. 
From whatever point of view we regard Mary 
Blandy, hers was a terribly sad life which 
cannot but stimulate profound pity in those 
who know her history. She was the only 
child of Francis Blandy, a solicitor of 
Henley-on-Thames, who for several years 
held the post of Town Clerk of the borough. 
His neighbours regarded him as arich man, 
as riches were counted in those days, and 
his only child was looked upon as a great 
heiress. She was also, if her portrait may 
be trusted, something more than good- 
looking. We are told she was much admired 
and received more than one offer of mar- 
riage. At length she was betrothed to an 
officer in the army, but her lover was 
ordered abroad, and no more is heard of him. 
In 1747 she became engaged to a lieutenant 
in the marines, William Henry Cranstoun, 
the son of a Scotch peer. Old Blandy and 
his wife must have been highly exalted by 
the idea that their daughter was to marry 
the son of a lord, even though he was not 
the heir of the title. He was asked to visit 
them, and on the first occasion prolonged 
his stay for six months. Lord Mark Kerr, 
who was a general in the army, was a friend 
of Mr. Blandy, and, finding out that the 
intentions of Oranstoun were not honour- 
able, informed the parents that the Scotch 
adventurer was already married. This was 





true; but the scoundrel had what he 
regarded as a complete answer. He said, 
which was also a fact, that he was taking 
means to procure a divorce from the Scotch 
wife, who was a Roman Catholic, and, as 
he alleged, kad promised to turn Protestant 
on their marriage, but had failed to carry 
out the contract. Probably no one in 
Scotland believed this statement; but the 
husband had persuaded himself that in 
the disturbed state of men’s minds in the 
northern kingdom so recently after the 
battle of Culloden, he should find the 
courts compliant, especially as several 
of the wife’s relatives had been concerned 
in the Jacobite rising. The Scotch judges, 
to his surprise, knew the laws of their 
country and possessed a conscience; but 
the cause moved slowly. It was not 
until the next year that the judgment 
was given in favour of the lady. The 
wife, who seems to have been a kindly 
woman and knew of her husband’s flirtation 
with, or rather engagement to, Miss Blandy, 
wrote to her forwarding a copy of the 
decree of the court. Oranstoun was by no 
means abashed. He assured the Blandys 
that the marriage was certainly invalid, and 
that he was about to appeal to the highest 
tribunal north of Tweed for the purpose of 
getting the judgment set on one side. 

Soon after this Mary Blandy’s mother 
died, and her father became weary of Cran- 
stoun’s society, for he was now in very poor 
circumstances, his regiment was disbanded, 
more than half his slender income had been 
sequestered for the use of his wife, and 
there would doubtless be a heavy law bill to 
pay, so the lawyer summoned courage to act 
with reasonable prudence and forbade the 
adventurer to remain in his house. For 
nearly a twelvemonth the lovers did not 
meet. Had the old man continued firm in 
his resolve all might have ended well; but 
we must suppose that his daughter overruled 
him, for late in the year 1750 he withdrew 
the interdict, and the Scotchman came back. 
When he again left Henley we do not know; 
it may have been in consequence of another 
order of banishment or for the purpose of 
maturing a design against his host’s life. 
After this last departure he never saw Mary 
Blandy again, but early in 1751 she received 
from him a box containing a present of 
table-linen and some ‘Scotch pebbles.” 
Soon another box of similar pebbles arrived, 
and enclosed was a packet of powder for 
cleaning them. A doubt arises here whether 
these stones were sent as ornaments only, or 
if there was some magical motive for the pre- 
sent. This is a question it is impossible to 
solve. Considering, however, the mass of 
folk-lore which has been evolved all over 
the world regarding gems and bright- 
coloured stones, we may well imagine that 
there was some superstitious motive for the 
gift. Whether Cranstoun was one of those 
who really held the wild beliefs of the 
Scottish peasantry, or only passed himeelf 
off as doing so for the sake of accomplishing 
his evil desires, we cannot tell, but Mary 
Blandy is stated to have said that a Scotch 
witch had foretold her father’s early death. 
This she could only have heard from her 
lover. The powder which came with the 
second consignment of ‘‘Scotch pebbles ” 
was, there cannot be a doubt, poison 
intended to be given to the old man. This 








she did at intervals. He was made very ill, 
and at last the servants became so suspicious 
that she was compelled to send for Dr. 
Addington, of Reading, a man who stood 
deservedly high in his profession, and he 
called in a neighbouring medical man to 
his assistance. Neither of them had any 
doubt that their patient was suffering from 
poison, but they were too late to save him. 
Before he died he told Addington that 
the poison had been administered by his 
daughter, ‘‘a poor lovesick girl.” The 
doctor thereupon charged her with the 
crime, and she confessed that the powder 
had been sent to her by Oranstoun, but 
declared that she did not know that it was 
poison, as her lover had said that ‘it was 
harmless, and that if I would give my father 
some of it now and then, a little and a little 
at a time, it would make him kind to him 
and me.’’ That is, the deadly drug was 
passed off as a love-potion, given to win her 
father’s affection for Oranstoun. Many 
persons, when her trial came on, accepted 
her testimony, and believed her to have 
been the innocent victim of a designing 
scoundrel. Dr. Addington, who probably 
knew more of the case than any one else, did 
not accept her statement. He knew far too 
much of medicine to believe in love-philtres 
himself, and as she was a well - educated 
woman he naturally attributed to her a like 
amount of common sense. Folk-lore was a 
subject of ridicule, not of study, in those 
days. As to the wretched woman having 
been guilty of an intent to murder, we hax ~ 
ourselves grave doubt. It is not improbable 
that the poor creature was telling the truth 
when she said she had no intention of 
injuring her father, but only wanted to 
direct his affections to her lover and herself. 

She was tried in the Divinity School, 
Oxford, as the town hall was at the time 
undergoing repair. The jury almost at 
once found her guilty on the conclusion of 
the evidence ; it must, however, be borne in 
mind that in those days the counsel for the 
prisoner was not permitted to address the 
jury, but only to examine witnesses and 
raise questions of law. The carrying out of 
the death sentence caused an unwonted 
excitement all over England, and even in 
Scotland, where the divorce proceedings had 
led to very bitter feelings against her 
lover. Mr. Bleackley thinks that the greater 
number in this country believed her guilty. 
We are not prepared to controvert his 
opinion, but think that the few persons 
who in those days studied popular super- 
stitions must have been aware of the hold 
that love-charms had over the many, and 
must have regarded her as not a murderess 
in will, but an ignorant agent only. 
No diligent search was ever made 
for Cranstoun, who was in any case an 
equally great criminal. He was reported 
to have been in hiding for some time in 
Scotland ; or, as others said, in Northumber- 
land. If the pamphlets issued at the time 
be worthy of credit, he soon escaped to the 
Continent, and died before the close of the 
year at Furnes, a town now included in 
Belgium. 

Mr. Bleackley gives an account of the 
career of John Hadfield the forger, which is, 
in some respects, the best we have ever met 
with. He was the son of well-to-do parents, 
and must, we think, have received a fair 
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middle-class education. His whole life was 
devoted to fraud, but he seldom preyed 
upon the poor. We cannot find space to 
trace his career even in the most skeleton 
fashion, and there is little occasion for doing 
so, as he would have been entirely forgotten 
had he not cruelly deluded into a bigamous 
marriage the once celebrated beauty Mary 
of Buttermere: It was this act, we feel well 
assured, not his forgery, that led to his 
death. Very early in the last century this 
impostor visited the Lake district under the 
assumed name of Alexander Augustus 
Hope, and gave it out that he was a 
brother of the then Lord Hopetoun. He 
said he had served in the army, but at the 
— time represented Linlithgowshire in 

arliament. Soon after he arrived he went 
over to Buttermere, probably for the purpose 
of making the acquaintance of the cele- 
brated Mary, who had been the subject of 
most inconsiderate, or perhaps we ought to 
say reprehensible, laudation in books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. His next trip was 
to Grasmere, where he fell in with a rich 
Liverpool merchant called Crump, with 
whom he soon became on intimate terms. 
Hadfield told his new friend endless stories 
of his travels and strange adventures in war 
and peace. As his manners were good, and 
his conversation picturesque, it is not 
surprising that he fascinated Mr. Crump, 
but it is strange that he did it so quickly, 
for after but three weeks’ acquaintance the 
merchant showed his appreciation of his 
friend by having a new-born son christened 
after him ‘John Hope.” At the Queen’s 
Head, at Keswick, Hadfield came in contact 
with Col. Moore, an Irishman, who had 
been member for Strabane in the recently 
extinguished Irish Parliament. They had 
many things in common, and soon became 
friends, but there was an additional reason. 
A good-looking young lady to whom Col. 
Moore was guardian was one of the party. 
Hadfield conducted himself as if he were in 
love with the Irish girl, who, there was 
reason to believe, would have an ample 
fortune. He made her an offer and was 
accepted. Had he been in a position to 
marry, and been the man he passed for, 
Moore would not have objected; but his 
consent as guardian was not asked. Soon 
after this Hadfield wrote to Col. Moore, 
who was still at Keswick, enclosing a draft 
for thirty pounds, drawn on Crump, which 
he asked him to cash; this he signed in his 
assumed name. His want of money, he 
explained, arose from his being called away 
suddenly into Scotland. The colonel 
regarded this as a great mark of confidence ; 
it was so highly pleasing, as auguring well 
for his ward, that he not only sent him the 
sum asked for, but ten pounds in addition, 
so that his friend might not run short of 
funds on the way. The next morning the 
pleasant illusion vanished, for the landlord 
of the Queen’s Head told the startling news 
that the impostor who called himself Col. 
Hope had married Mary of Buttermere. 
Suspicion was at once aroused in every 
quarter ; but for the present the faith of two 
of his new friends remained unshaken. One 
was Crump, the Liverpool merchant, the 
other Nicholson, the chaplain of Lowes- 
water, who had performed the marriage 
ceremony. It is useless to trace the 
wretched man’s career further. Even his 





two friends could not resist the evidence 
which was soon produced that his name was 
Hadfield, that he was in no way related to 
Lord Hopetoun, and that he had a wife 
living. By signing the draft with a false 
name he had committed forgery, which was 
then and for some years after a capital 
offence, but we may be sure that the good- 
natured Crump would have taken care that 
the draft was not forthcoming had it not 
been for the cruel wrong to Mary of 
Buttermere. 

The five other criminals treated of are 
Governor Wall, hanged for murder; the 
Perreau brothers, Ryland the king’s 
engraver, and Fauntleroy, who were 
all forgers. In each case there is a 
bibliography of contemporary literature 
regarding the sufferers which is care- 
fully compiled. It may be well to add 
in a future edition that some of the 
sympathy felt for Fauntleroy arose from 
his being thought to be a member of a 
French refugee family which came to this 
country on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. This story has not only never been 
atte but further is probably not true. 

ng before that time there were Fauntleroys 
in Hampshire, Cornwall, and Wiltshire. A 
Bridget Fauntleroy was a nun at Shaftes- 
bury who had a pension at the Dissolution, 
and John Fauntleroy was an ensign during 
the Civil War under Sir Marmaduke 
Roydon, and sent in his claim for a share in 
the money granted to indigent officers soon 
after the Restoration. 








The Soul of London. 
Hueffer. (Rivers.) 


Tuts volume contains five chapters of dis- 
cursiveimpressionistic writing about London: 
‘From a Distance,’ ‘Roads into London,’ 
‘Work in London,’ ‘London at Leisure,’ 
and ‘ Rest in London.’ With reference to the 
book’s title, the author seeks to disarm criti- 
cism with an introductory statement to the 
effect that those who read his table of 
contents will be inclined to drop a tear of 
sympathy for one who has been trying—not 
for a few minutes, but for months—to finda 
suitable title for “this whole hotch-potch.” 
The reviewer has read not only the table 
of contents, but the whole volume, and, 
while unable to offer the sympathetic tear, 
suggests that ‘A Farrago of London’ 
would have been a better title than that 
chosen ; more fitting to what follows, and 
less pretentious. For the soul of London 
is precisely what this book overlooks. Some 
dashing sketches of certain aspects of the 
great city are to be found here, and 
several of them are very cleverly executed. 
But as for London’s soul—one fancies Mr. 
Hueffer is too exotic, not human enough, 
too much a Londoner, if you will, assuredly 
too little a man of the world, to depict it. 
One may find more of that rare essenge upon 
a single page of ‘One of our Conquerors’ 
than in the whole of this surface-skimming 
book. Dickens and Thackeray saw and 
painted something of London’s soul. Even 
Stevenson, despite the whimsicalness of his 
method and the consistent foreignness of 
his point of view, when writing of London, 
came nearer to its heart a score of times 
than Mr. Hueffer at his best. The wilfully 


By Ford Madox 





prosaic plodder may doubt this, and sniff 
over the Florizel extravaganzas. The 
reviewer knows one omnibus conductor who 
picked up a diamond from the mud in Pic- 
cadilly and honestly failed to find an owner 
for it, though it brought him a little for- 
tune. To the adventurous, London is full of 
extravagant romance. If the reader would 
know what the sort of surface impressionism 
displayed here is like at its best, he may 
find it in Henley’s ‘ London Voluntaries.’ 

But the severest critic will not suggest 
that the author of this little book falls short 
in his love and admiration of London. It 
is his understanding and seeing apprecia- 
tion of it that are at fault. He loves it with 
a truly cockney devotion, with a jealousy 
that leads him into an almost ridiculous 
depreciation of the beautiful country that 
lies beyond the cab radius, a glorification 
of the fluent gamin of London’s streets at 
the expense of that very much finer figure 
the countryman. Mr. Hueffer’s talk of the 
‘‘men who mope about fields and hedges” 
is exoticism of the feeblest sort—rank non- 
sense, to be candid. And as to his con- 
demnation of what he calls the tea-and- 
cheese diet of the farm labourer, he should 
know that this produces rosier-cheeked 
children than the tea-and-jam diet of the 
slums. There are few more valuable foods 
than the cheese to which this good Londoner 
refers so contemptuously. 

The weakness of impressionism—inaccu- 
racy—is a prominent feature of the book. 
Upon p. 25 we are told that the Londoner 
is never proud of London, whatever he may 
think of his wife, his wine, or his back- 
garden. As a fact the Londoner is very 
frequently proud of various features of the 
capital, and especially of its immensity. 
The reviewer has heard a good Londoner 
reply to a foreigner’s rhapsody upon some 
tree-decked Strasse of his native land, with 
the scornful assurance that the city it 
threaded could be put down in London 
without any one noticing it. Again, London 
is not at all the city of death, but a city of 
life and work. The moribund flee from 
it to obtain the life-giving oxygen of the 
country. ‘When a man is tired of life, 
he is tired of London,’ says Johnson. 
In what he has to say about the Thames 
Embankment Mr. Hueffer ignores the 
well-known fact that its condition is due to 
mistakes in the making and the use of 
rubble in place of a solid foundation. 
Despite his assertion upon an earlier page 
that London has no Valhalla, Mr. Hueffer, 
upon p. 145, falls into the vulgar error of 
describing Westminster Abbey as our 
Valhalla. As was pointed out in our review 
of ‘The Roll Call of Westminster Abbey’ 
(June 28th, 1902), it was not until Oom- 
monwealth days that Westminster Abbey 
began to be regarded as a burial-place for 
men who had earned distinction. Chaucer’s 
place there was probably accorded not on 
account of his poetry, but because of his 
connexion with the Court, as Clerk of the 
Royal Works. The statement that ‘ Paris 
is not France,” and that ‘England is 
London,” calls for no comment, for it is so 
obvious a contradiction of fact that we can 
only suppose it to be intentionally para- 
doxical. The remark describing London 
as the gate by which wealth has always 
entered England is equally incorrect. Has 
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Mr. Hueffer never read of the merchant 
adventurers of Bristol? The author seems 
weak in knowledge of London’s early history 
(p. 49). We have records of London’s 
importance as a mart long before feudalism 
was thought of. Tacitus tells us it was 
“very greatly crowded by the concourse of 
merchants.” ‘‘'‘l'rustification ’’ is not a word 
that the author should have permitted him- 
self to use. ‘‘ Glamour” and “‘ glamorous ” 
are both overused here, and Mr. Hueffer’s 
Greek is, to say the least, slovenly (p. 151). 
His methods are not adequate, his gene- 
ralizations provoke retort. The gambling 
spirit in London is not essentially modern. 
The South Sea Bubble and the railway 
mania are in themselves sufficient evidence 
against the conclusion. It is quite incorrect 
to say that there are no rigid social barriers 
left in London. There are still men of old 
family who, whilst fully prepared to be 
amused by the intellectual in their clubs, 
will admit no man outside their caste into 
their domestic circle, even though his re- 
commendations be from Threadneedle 
Street itself. ‘‘ Three moves are worse than 
a fire,’ is not particularly a London 
saying, since it came from Benjamin 
Franklin, and is far less true of London 
than of many other places. The absence of 
an index is a serious blemish in this class 
of book. 

Withal—though singularly full of points 
which are disputable if not inaccurate—Mr. 
Hueffer’s volume has a good deal of clever- 
ness in it, and nota little of the smartness 
which many readers find interesting. Take 
the following for example :— 

‘* The children of these countrymen are quite 
different. The power of generalization has left 
them altogether, with their town breeding; 
their conversation is a collection of town topics; 
their allusions are gathered from the interests 
of daily papers ; they have international nick- 
names for the food in cheap eating-houses, and 
for common objects. Thus whiskers become 
‘Krugers’; slices of German sausage are 
‘Kaiser’s telegrams’; macaroni is called 
‘A.J.B.,’ out of a fancied resemblance to the 
entwined legs of a Prime Minister of a certain 
epoch. Thus for the Londoner the ‘ facts’ of 
the daily and weekly press take the place of 
any broad generalizations upon life.” 

The best part of the book is that which 
describes the approaches to London. What 
the whole of it lacks is mellowness. It is 
immature and half digested. But there is 
interest in it, and here and there come 
really happy touches. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Hill. By H. A. Vachell. (Murray.) 


Tue Hill is Harrow Hill, and the story 
concerns Harrow boys and masters; and 
we may say at once that, whatever other 
merits it has, and they are considerable, it 
has this strong recommendation—that the 
author has scrupulously abstained from 
giving offence by too closely drawn portraits 
or ill-mannered caricatures. The story 
itself is interesting and well told. There is 
a capital description of a thrilling match at 
Lord’s, and also of a “‘ torpid”’ house-match 
at ‘“‘ footer,”’ to use one of the comparatively 
few genuine Harrow abbreviations. In his 


preface Mr. Vachell expressly says that he 
has been obliged to select the less common 





types of Harrovians to illustrate the curious 
admixture of ‘“strenuousness and senti- 
ment ” (a phrase quoted from Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell) which animates Harrow life. Now 
we grant him the strenuousness, gladly. 
Every Harrow boy has felt its influence, 
and not a few keep it all their life. But 
what of the sentiment ? Does it exist in any 
public school as between boy and boy, even 
in the less common types? Every public- 
school boy, worth his salt, has a vague 
feeling of admiration and love for his 
school, even in the ultra-Philistine stage 
of his existence between fourteen and 
eighteen; but would not the average boy 
sternly reject as abnormal and ‘‘ bad form” 
any avowal or demonstration of sentiment 
beyond an occasional hand on his shoulder, 
or a walk “up town” arm-in-arm? The 
horrid loneliness of the first night in the 
strange house may cause a smothered sob ; 
the last meeting in ‘‘Speecher” will prob- 
ably make the leaving boy choke and turn 
away with swimming eyes for a moment; 
but the five years between those two days 
are so full of keen and vigorous life that 
there is no time for sentiment. In the 
light of his preface, we think that Mr. 
Vachell has accomplished a difficult task 
very successfully—for few things «:e more 
difficult to write than a school story—but 
public-school men in general and Harrovians 
in particular must be left to judge for them- 
selves how nearly this story of ‘‘the elect ” 
reproduces and illustrates the typical life, 
and conveys the atmosphere of the old 
school on the Hill. 





Waves of Fate. By Edward Noble. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 


For the novel- reader of discernment 
the appearance of a second work by the 
author of that fine story ‘The Edge of 
Circumstance’ is an event of considerable 
interest. Such a reader will open the 
present volume with a strong sense of 
pleasurable anticipation, and its first 
chapter will fill him with disappointment 
and foreboding. In this opening chapter 
Mr. Noble is concerned with a literary sub- 
ject: the writing of the last lines of a novel 
by a ship captain who is cursed in the 
possession of an artistic temperament. One 
of the fixed canons of literature, at all 
events where young writers are concerned, 
should insist upon the exclusion of the 
novelist from among possible characters in 
story. There can be no sort of question 
that Mr. Noble is at his best in the descrip- 
tion of action and movement, of scenes of 
stress, of hardship, and of daring. Before 
going further, however, the reviewer would 
urge upon every reader the advisability of 
persevering, even though cast down and 
disappointed by the opening chapter of this 
long and interesting volume. The book is 
a fine and vigorous piece of work, every 
page of which, with the possible exception 
of the first two or three, will repay the 
time the reader spends over it. Regarded 
as a whole, the story it tells lacks that 
rounded completeness which one might 
have expected from so capable a workman. 
It has not the epic simplicity and strength 
of the author’s first book. It has lapses and 
inequalities. Its child talk is irritating ; 
its analysis of the artist temperament 





inclines to be rambling and shadowy. But 
these flaws, in the reviewer's opinion, arise 
simply from inexperience. Mr. Noble has 
the real thing in him, the stuff of which 
literature is fashioned. If he will accept a 
word of well-meant advice, he will avoid 
the more exotic products of civilization, and 
continue, as in his first book, to concern 
himself with matters elemental. There lies 
his strength, and his gift is too good a one 
to waste. In the meantime, ‘ Waves of 
Fate’ stands far above the ruck of new 
fiction, and should be read. 





The Brooding Wild. By Ridgwell Cullum. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Cuttum describes his novel as “a 
mountain tragedy,” and certainly tragedy is 
the name for it. He has made the effort to 
materialize in the Rocky Mountains Titanic 
elements of love and jealousy and crime, 
which, if they were successfully handled, 
would recall Athenian drama. Unfor- 
tunately his ambition has outsailed his 
power of execution, and from unskilful 
treatment the story loses the interest pro- 
mised at the outset. It degenerates into 
something imaginary, on a colossal un- 
human scale, and we remain disinterested 
spectators. Mr. Cullum’s work is a con- 
spicuous exemplification of failure through 
lack of inspiration. He has all the know- 
ledge, one must suppose, and he has all the 
material. But he lacks the one thing need- 
ful—the spirit to blow old embers into 
flame. How promising was his material 
may be gathered from this brief statement 
of it. In the mountain solitudes lived two 
trappers, brothers of simple nature and in 
the prime of maturity. For purposes of his 
own a French half-breed tells them the story 
of a white squaw who is living among the 
remote Indians. This fable stimulates the 
imagination of the brothers, who go in quest 
of her. The squaw, however, is simulated 
by another ‘‘ breed,” and both the brothers, 
falling in love with her, enounce the initia- 
tion of the tragedy. But the reader will 
feel that the trickery is too flimsy to impose 
upon the men, unsophisticated though they 
be; and thus an atmosphere of unreality 
is engendered. There are undoubtedly 
in the tale tragic elements, which assume 
formidable dimensions towards the close. 





The Jackal. By Coulson Kernahan. (Ward, 
Lock & Oo.) 


Tu hero of Mr. Kernahan’s new novel is an 
Irishman who owns the un-Irish name of 
Max Rissler, and he delights in references 
to his nationality. That probably explains 
his garrulous diversions from the main plot 
of his narrative, as well as his inconsequence. 
Frankly, Mr. Rissler, author and amateur 
detective, is not of much importance as 
either. His detective adventures are related 
with spirit and gusto ; but we do not believe 
in them. They are manifestly invented. 
And when it comes to considering his skill 
as another Sherlock Holmes, we must simply 
shake our heads. Through no merit of his 
own he blunders upon amazing clues, and 
then botches everything. One gets annoyed 
with him, and finally tired of him. All 
the same, the mystery provided for us is 
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ingenious and unusual. Lady after lady 
in society disappears, without respect of 
beauty, wealth, or position. They are not 
injured, but merely detained, somewhere 
unknown, by an unknown person and for 
unknown reasons. That is an excellent 
start, and Mr. Kernahan manages to interest 
us in the plot for some time with that ‘‘ jump 
off.” However, as we proceed we gather 
doubts, and those doubts gradually accumu- 
late until we becomeconvinced thatthe author 
is playing with us. We do not know if that 
was his intention, but the dénodiment is so 
extravagant that he well might be. 


Hay Fever. By W.H. and G. O. Pollock. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Tuis really entertaining story can be 
confidently recommended to any fortunate 
possessor of high spirits who has a tedious 
railway journey ahead of him. The 
ludicrous dilemmas of Mr. Tempest, the 
middle-aged hero, succeed each other with a 
rapidity and smoothness which carry the 
action unfalteringly forward. The book 
has all the freshness of a humorous idea 
worked out and finished in the heat of the 
moment. Mr. Tempest is a stockbroker of 
attern respectability, who is suddenly 
imbued with a double dose of youthful 
spirits and indiscretion through a mysterious 
cure for hay fever. Quick as sneezes 
is the succession of his extravagances 
and follies, while the farce is well 
supported and worked out by subordinate 
and resourceful characters. A happy con- 
clusion is successfully arranged by the 
joint authors; and it would be unfair to 
8 rw - fun by further revelations of its 
etails. 


The Three Essentials. By Dorothea Gerard. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


WE can find no essential note of any kind 
struck in this story. From beginning to end 
it fails to interest us, possibly for no other 
reason than the author’s own lack of interest 
in her characters and the situations pre- 
sented. This is, at any rate, the suggestion 
made on the mind of one reader. The 
grammar and phrasing might have been 
better ; but that would not matter so much 
if more important qualities were present. 
If they are, we have not detected them. Yet 
surely at one time the author could tell a 
better story in a better manner. 


Jim Mortimer, Surgeon. By R. 8S. Warren 
Bell. (Newnes.) 


Jim Mortrmzr is a promising young 
surgeon and a powerful athlete, whose 
convivial and pugilistic tastes alienate a 
rich grandfather, his only surviving relative, 
and so lead to his accepting a poor practice, 
made vacant by hooligan violence, in the 
Blackfriars district. He is also stimulated 
to industry by having fallen in love with 
the beautiful and highly refined heroine. 
By a remarkable coincidence Jim becomes a 
boarder in the establishment presided over 
by her parents, who now live in very 
reduced circumstances near Jim’s surgery. 
Eventually Jim is trapped by hooligans 
and much oy but the catastrophe 
brings round the lady and the grandfather 





to his succour and consolation. Though 
the author’s flight is rather near the ground, 
he tells a fairly well-constructed story in a 
lively and graphic style not devoid of rough 
humour. 





RECENT VERSE. 


Poems. By T. Sturge Moore. (Duckworth.) 
—Mr. Moore’s brown-paper-clad booklets are 
already familiar to those whose business or 
pleasure it is to keep abreast of the current 
of modern poetry. Here we have all six, 
beginning with ‘The Centaur’s Booty,’ and 
ending with ‘Theseus, Medea, and other 
Poems,’ collected in a case of the same sober 
hue. All that glitters is not gold, and more 
of that true ore of poetry which is more 
golden than gold lurks within these unpre- 
tentious covers than is to be found in many a 
larger and gaudier volume of verse. This is 
not the place to discourse on the qualities of 
Mr. Moore’s poetry. At its best—and the 
best, we think, are the dramatic poems, ‘ Pan’s 
Prophecy,’ ‘ The Centaur’s Booty,’ ‘The Rout 
of the Amazons,’ in which the Greek myths 
are revived, not merely retold, and a curious 
power is shown of realizing those borderland 
existences, Centaur and Faun and Pan—it is 
not easy to write of Mr. Moore’s poetry with- 
out seeming extravagance of praise. In an 
age of recapitulation, mostly barren, its fresh- 
ness, strength, and beauty command such 
admiration as his own youthful Theseus. If 
any one was ever disposed to fear that the 
springs of poetry had dried up for us, the 
children of ‘‘an empty day,’’ let him open 
‘The Rout of the Amazons,’ and read the 
Faun’s speech beginning :— 

Not far from where that lovely warrior lay, 

I sat me down in deep and solemn mood, 
and we shall be surprised if his fears are not 
quickly dispelled. 


The Birth of Parsival. By R. C. Trevelyan. 
(Longmans.) — Mr. Trevelyan’s new drama is 
of more than ordinary merit, and deserves 
more than a passing notice. His ‘ Polyphemus,’ 
which was related to the formal tragedy much 
as the short story is to the novel, was full of 
promise. The characters were well defined ; 
the clash of conscience with circumstance 
was sounded unmistakably, the action was 
inevitable, and over all was thrown that veil 
of poetic imagination without which the pre- 
sentment of the realities of legend even must 
be essentially prose. ‘The Birth of Parsival’ 
richly fulfils the promise of the earlier work. 
Wagner in his ‘ Parsifal’ relates that “‘ the 
stainless fool’? was the son of Gamuret and 
Herzeleide, that his father was slain before 
his birth, and that his mother brought him 
up in ‘‘the forest and wild moorlands.” A 
rather different account is given by Mr. 
Trevelyan. Frimutel, son of Titurel, Keeper 
of the Holy Grail, Lord of Monsalvat and 
King of the Grail-Knighthood, is invested 
by his father, in extreme old age, with his 
office and power, and informed of the condi- 
tion attaching thereto—that he shall not 
marry, except by the express appointment of 
the Grail. Soon afterwards he goes alone 
into a distant country in order to assist the 
king of it to repel a heathen invasion. The 
action opens on the night of the day on which, 
by the magic powers of the Grail-sword, this 
object has been successfully achieved. Frimutel 
has vanquished the king’s enemies, but has 
himself been vanquished by Love. In the 
first act Herzeloida, the king’s daughter, is 
with Frimutel in his tent. Like Elsa in 
* Lohengrin,’ she insists on being told her 
lover’s name. Hearing it, she at once recog- 
nizes the greatness of their sin, and urges 
Frimutel to repent. Punishment is not slow- 
footed here; for Kundry, who in this version 
of the story is simply the sibyl-like agent and 





interpreter of the Grail, has already arrived 
to pronounce his doom of dethronement and 
madness. The action then proceeds without 
either haste or halt. Madness falls on 
Frimutel, who kills the king’s sons and flies 
to the forest. A child is born to the Princess, 
whose shame is discovered by chance, and 
mother and babe, on the advice of the priest 
Thaddzeus, are exposed in the forest. There 
they meet Frimutel, who, mad no longer, but 
still unrepentant, appeals to Herzeloida not 
to leave him. Kundry, however, joins them, 
and Herzeloida decides to go with her 

Unto that place appointed for thy rest 

Where thou in peace and holiness shalt rear 

This thy son Parsival, till all thy part 

In him at length be witbout blame accomplished, 

And at thy hands the Grail receive him back. 
Such in brief outline is the story, the situa- 
tion at the close suggesting that the present 
play is but the opening of a trilogy, the 
second of which should deal with the deaths of 
Herzeloida, broken-hearted at the departure 
of her son to seek adventures (so Wagner), and 
of Frimutel at his son’s hands, according to 
the doom pronounced by Kundry :— 

That which from thy rebellion shall be born 

If thou destroy not, thee shall it destroy ; 
and the third with Parsival’s own reign as 
king, and return to the sacred East with the 
Grail. 

The tragic possibilities of the story are 
made the most of by Mr. Trevelyan, and it 
would be hard to say whether more praise 
should be given to the awe-inspiring scene 
of Frimutel’s madness, in which he defies, as 
it were, the Almighty to single combat, and 
slays, as he believes, in their sleep two of 
His angels out of the legions by which he 
fancies himself beleaguered, or to the cha- 
racter of Herzeloida, who, with a woman’s 
intuitive infallibility, realizes the greatness 
of their sin and the reasonableness of their 
punishment, and is torn between a love for 
Frimutel which never falters, and a love for 
her child which is strengthened both by the 
dangers shared with him and by a sense of 
the greatness of the mission reserved for him 
by the Grail. The king who stands between 
the genius of Frimutel and the womanly instinct 
of Herzeloida as the incarnation of common 
sense ; the faithful waiting-women ; the crafty 
priest, who is too pompous to be inhuman ; 
the shepherds, who, seeking ‘‘ some wandered 
goats,”’ find the babe ‘‘ naked as a worm in the 
warmsun,’’ andthereby precipitate the tragedy; 
and last, but not least, Kundry, the ‘‘ wise 
woman,’’ ever on the watch 

Lest zeal’s excess make hard my heart, 
And parch the springs of human pity there, 

are all endowed with life, not, as is so often 
the case, merely adhesive labels to a certain 
number of lines. The blank verse is dignified 
and plastic, monotony being avoided by avery 
skilful use of pauses, accentual variation, and 
broken lines. The play is cast in classic 
mould. There is, however, no formal chorus, 
but the dialogue is diversified by choric lyrics 
which are, with two exceptions, rhymeless, 
and are as successful as the limitations of our 
language permit, the most notable metrically 
being the one in which Frimutel, already 
“fey,’’ welcomes Kundry in triumphant 
dactylic verses. It is to Mr. Trevelyan’s 
credit that there are no purple patches. We 
will not, therefore, do him the injustice of 
quoting from a poem which should be read 
and studied in its entirety. 


The Garden of Francesca. By Henry 
Cullimore. (Elkin Mathews.)—Some one has 
remarked that nothing is more alien to the 
spirit of true poetry than ingenuity. Of 
this quality there is an abundance in Mr. 
Cullimore’s work, while the knowledge of his 
subject to be expected from a Professor of the 
English Language and Literature supplies 
the requisite technical equipment. It would 
be strange if Mr. Cullimore, thus furnished, 
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did not produce creditable verses, and 
stranger still, perhaps, in the absence of the 
one thing necessary, if he produced better. 
The wind of poetry blows where it lists, and 
seldom or never are we conscious of its vital 
impulse in these pages. ‘Florentius and 
Decidia,’ a short, romantic, narrative poem 
in rhyming heroics, reveals Mr. Cullimore in 
his most scholarly and least inspired vein. Of 
the sonnets, ‘La Marquise’ and ‘ Lancelot’ 
are ingenious. The play after which the book 
is named has some pretty rhetoric in the love 
scene, but the human interest of it is 
destroyed by Mr. Cullimore’s inability to 
depict men and women. Paolo and his 
brother exchange ‘‘ scores ’’ like schoolboys. 
Francesca boasts to her husband of her love 
for Paolo, before she knows that it is 
returned, while Paolo is made to say :— 

To love her is to spite my brother; why 
This is the very lady of my dreams; 


None other would be half so gracious to me 
As one that loving me would work him harm! 


At the end Francesca’s behaviour is that of a 
hysterical schoolgirl, making her execution 
seem a needless and consequently unim- 
pressive barbarity. The best thing in the 
volume is, we think, the version of ‘‘ Vivamus, 
mea Lesbia,’’ which is as fresh as any 
rendering of that over-translated masterpiece 
can now be. 


Amid the perennial output of more or less 
mellifluous verse it is by no means unusual to 
find here and there not only promise, but also 
a certain measure of performance that rises 
distinctly above the average tide-mark of 
metrical expression. It is, so to speak, a 
lucky-bag into which you dip, finding as a 
rule dull pebbles or bits of common glass worn 
smooth by the waves, but occasionally a cor- 
nelian, an iridescent shell, or even perhaps a 
piece of amber. More precious finds are rare 
indeed, but mere prettiness may have its uses 
and may sometimes serve as a possible earnest 
of better things to come. A little volume 
called Verses from Maoriland (George Allen), 
by Miss Dora Wilcox, would seem, in spite of 
immaturity and the usual tendency towards 
experiment in unsuitable forms, to show some 
promise. That the writer is endowed with 
real poetic feeling is evident in the opening 
poem ‘Onawe,’ which is simple and dignified 
in treatment, besides displaying an admirable 
taste in rhythm. The following lyric, 
‘Suspiria,’ also touches a higher level than 
the remainder of the verses, while giving the 
impression that in the natural course of de- 
velopment, and with a study of austerer 
models, the author, whose youthfulness we 
must needs assume, may do still better work 
when her muse shall have acquired merit 
in the shape of experience and a finer sense 
of selection :— 

Clasped in the clinging arms of Death she lies 
All robed in white as best befits a bride, 


In solemn state amongst her draperies,— 
The mirror by her side. 


The deadly crystals glitter in the glass,— 
The last late roses glimmer on her bed,— 
The sunbeams steal between the slats, and pass 
To greet her who is dead. 


She will not sin, nor suffer, any more, 

She heeds no comments from the curious crowd, 
She does not hear it buzzing at the door; 

Peace wraps her in its shroud. 


And I? I have no sighs of vain regret 
For dear lost love, for fair hopes vanishéd, 
No passionate tears her poor pale fingers wet 
Even now,—when she is dead. 


Nay, deeper, deeper than the deepest Hell, 
Stranger than life, sadder than friend forgot, 
My grief,—who grieve not that I loved too well, 

But that I loved her not. 


An Autumn Romance, and other Poems. By 
Alice Maddock. (Elkin Mathews.) — Miss 
Maddock disarms criticism to a great extent 
in her preface, where she modestly disclaims 
any ambition to be classed as a phenomenon, 
remarking :— 





I do but twitter where another sings, 

A sparrow—but a sparrow born with wings. 
Her twitterings are for the most part inoffen- 
sive, but in no way remarkable. Here and 
there we come across stanzas of merit, and 
even of music; but Miss Maddock has been 
unable to resist the wiles of the compound 
word—both noun and adjective—against which 
Coleridge so earnestly warned young poets, 
and we find such expressions as ‘‘ God-thyill,”’ 
‘* wonder-store,’’ ‘‘ glimpse-seen,’’ and “ soul- 
repose.”’ Nor can the sense of music be 
adequately developed which is content with 
lines like :— 

Till on the walls her hand, which nought forgets, 

Spring pastures paints me, far from city frets. 
Withal, we would add that, while in ‘ Victoria 
R. and I’ there is charm of a simple sort, it 
is scarcely sufficient to justify the appearance 
in book form of trifles such as these. 








TWO IRISH DICTIONARIES. 


An TIrish-English Dictionary. By Rev. 
Patrick S. Dineen. (Irish Texts Society; 
Nutt.)—The remark of Johnson that ‘‘ diction- 
aries are like watches, the worst is better than 
none, and the best cannot be expected to go 
quite true,’’ may have often occurred to 
students of Irish as they have used the lexi- 
cons hitherto at their disposal. Some have 
been less tolerant than the old _lexico- 
grapher, and have spoken with censure of 
works which have rendered them great ser- 
vice. The Irish-English dictionary hitherto 
most used is that of Edward O'Reilly, a work 
full of faults, but also full of useful informa- 
tion, which, with O' Donovan’s supplement, has 
proved a faithful friend to every editor of 
Trish texts, German as wellas English. Edward 
O’Reilly did not acquire Irish till middle life, 
but his book is an astonishing feat of litera- 
ture, far superior to the dictionary of O’Brien 
which preceded it. The ‘ Wérterbuch’ 
appended to the ‘Irische Texte’ of Windisch 
has a more scientific arrangement than 
O’Reilly’s book, but is of less value as a 
storehouse of words. The Rev. Patrick 
Dineen’s dictionary, published by the Irish 
Texts Society, is by far the most usefal 
modern Irish dictionary which has been 
published, and for method, fulness, and 
accuracy deserves the highest praise. The 
preceding dictionary to which it is most 
indebted is the unprinted manuscript of Peter 
O'Connell, a schoolmaster of Thomond, who 
died in 1826, at the age of eighty, and after 
working at his dictionary for forty years. 
The original manuscript is in the British 
Museum. Peter O’Connell received no reward, 
and earned a bare sustenance during a long 
life of laborious learning, ending his days upon 
his brother’s farm, and leaving a manuscript 
full of information, which has been much used 
by editors of Irish texts, but never printed. 
Another source is the dictionary, also in 
manuscript, of Tadhg O'Neachtain, O’ Naugh- 
ton, or Norton, a Dublin schoolmaster who 
flourished in the reign of George II. 
The printed dictionaries or glossaries of 
O’Begly and MacCuirtin, of O’Brien, of Thad- 
deus Connellan, of O’Reilly, and of Coney are 
the other lexicographic sources. Keating’s 
history and his ‘Three Shafts of Death,’ 
Donlevy’s ‘Irish Catechism,’ a few eighteenth 
and seventeenth century poets, and a few 
tales such as ‘The Tragedy of Clan Uisnech’ 
and ‘ The Chase of Diarmait and Grainne’ are 
the chief literary sources. They are not so 
numerous as they might have been, and hence 
the dictionary must be regarded as a useful 
work for students, rather than a complete 
exposition of the Irish language. On the 
title-page it is described as ‘A Thesaurus of 
the Words, Phrases, and Idioms of the Modern 
Irish Language: with Explanations in English,’ 
and this promise it fulfils. 





There are, of course, a few omissions and a 
few imperfect definitions. Thus, under lan, 
‘*the full of,’’? the expression thug se lan an 
leabhar, ‘‘he swore,’’ is not given. Asair is 
defined as ‘‘ litter ’’ and ‘‘ bedding for cattle,’’ 
while it is also used for sheaves as laid out for 
thrashing. Under feoil, ‘‘ meat,’’ should be 
added feoil ghort, ‘‘ salt meat’’; under fear, 
‘‘man,’’ fear gorm, ‘fa negro’’; under gaoth, 
‘‘ wind,’’ gaoth dearg, ‘‘ the east wind”; and 
under fiacail, ‘‘tooth,” cldr-fhiacail, ‘‘an 
incisor,’’ and fiacail phartain, ‘‘acrab’s claw,”’ 
an object often used as a coral for a teething 
infant. Darbhdaol is not ‘‘a long black 
chafer,’’ but ‘a devil’s coach-horse”’ (Staphy- 
linus), that is stamped upon with the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘Peacaidhe mo sheachtmhaine ort’”’ (‘*The 
sins of my week upon thee ’’), an attempt at the 
transference of penalty which is supposed to 
be successful in the unattainable contingency 
of crushing the insect before it raises its 
terminal segments. Realt is correctly given 
as ‘‘a star,’’ but Realt-eolais, ‘‘ the polestar,”’ 
is omitted. Fdidin mearaidhe is rendered ‘‘a 
cause of confusion.’’ It is a little sod on 
which, if a man tread, it turns him wrong, so 
that he has to walk up and down till the 
moon rises. If, however, the man turns his 
coat inside out it does away with the spell. 
Muirean, of which an imperfect description 
is given, is the Donegal name for the guillemot. 
Puca is a slug (Limax) as well as the sprite 
mentioned by children when they see a flock 
of rooks on the wing, and call out, ‘‘Go 
mbeiridh an ptica ar an gceeann deirridh”’ 
(‘* May the puca catch thelast one”’). The omis- 
sions are, however, of slight importance, and 
very few are to be found in this admirable 
dictionary, of which, we hope, many successive 
editions will appear. Mr. Dineen deserves 
the highest credit for the plan he has followed, 
and the thoroughness with which he has 
carried it out. 

English-Irish Dictionary. By T. O'Neill 
Lane. (Dublin, Sealy; London, Nutt.)—The 
first printed English-Irish dictionary is that 
of Conchobar O’Beaglaoich and Aodh Buidhe 
MacCuirtin, printed at Paris in 1732. This 
interesting book gives phrases as well as 
words, and so many English examples of both 
unknown to modern use are to be found in its 
pages, that a knowledge of Irish is essential 
to interpret much of the English. What 
modern reader knows what “‘halsong,’’ or 
“‘ hall-days,” or “‘ tongue-pad’’ means? Butthe 
Irish lexicographer says of the first: ‘‘ Pioldir, 
dit ann a geurthar coiriocha ag faghail pean- 
nuide agus naire ’’—the pillory, a place where 
evildoers are put for punishment and shame 
—while hall-days are rendered ‘‘ Laethe 
ctiirte,’’? Court days (i.e., Sessions), and a 
tongue-pad is ‘‘ bean culldideach ’’—a scold- 
ing woman. This delightful book contains 
many pleasant sentences illustrative of idioms, 
which sometimes, in addition, throw light on 
old uses of words, as in ‘‘ The age of man is 
not so long as the age of a crow”’ (“ Ni bhuil 
aois dhuine comhfhad Je haois fionndige’’), 
where the crow (‘‘fionnog’’) is the grey- 
backed or hooded crow, a bird which in Irish 
tales often occupies a place elsewhere given 
to the raven. 

About 1815 Thaddeus Connellan, a learned 
schoolmaster from Sligo, printed an English- 
Irish dictionary, which was little more than 4 
glossary ; and in 1855 Daniel Foley, Professor 
of Irish in Trinity College, Dublin, a native 
of Kerry, published an English-Irish dic- 
tionary of greater pretensions, but based upon 
that of Thaddeus Connellan. It is, however, 
a work of no authority or scholarship, and 
contains artificial renderings, such as ‘‘ beag- 
chruinne”’ (little globe) for microcosm, and 
‘¢ fuam-ainm ’’ (sound-name) for onomatopoeia. 

Mr. O'Neill Lane’s work is a ‘more scholar- 
like production than Foley’s. He gives a list 
of authorities, and acknowledges the help of 
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several living native scholars, such as Tadhg 
O’Donnchadha, Prof. J. P. Craig, and the 
Rev. M. Farragher, of the Isles of Aran. The 
book is printed in excellent type, English 
and Irish, and a few proverbs and verses are 
given in illustration. The genitive case and 
the gender of nouns are sometimes, but not 
always, added. A good many names of birds 
and plants are inserted, but these would 
be more valuable if the locality or authority 


for each were supplied. The northern 
name for the puffin (‘* albanach ’’) is 
omitted. It has been suggested that 
this word, which means Scotchman, is 


due to the red and blue of the bird’s beak, 
like a Highland tartan; but others maintain 
that the name recalls the bird’s solemn 
expression and the black gown on its shoulders, 
which make it look like a Protestant minister ; 
and this seems more probable, as bright- 
coloured tartans are never seen in Ulster, 
while if a native, acquainted with much Irish 
and little English, is asked what ‘‘albanach”’ 
means he always replies ‘‘ Protestant.’’ The 
article on ‘‘ crow’’ is unsatisfactory, and the 
simple word fiach, ‘‘a raven,’’ as well as the 
form fiach dubh, ‘‘a carrion crow,’’ are omitted. 
Sometimes well-known modern literary words 
are omitted, as sub voce ‘‘ Farthing, fedir- 
linn,’’ where ‘‘chionog ruadh’’ ought to be 
added, asin the delightful passage in the dedi- 
cation of the ‘ Lochrann na gCreidmheach’ 
of Francis O’Molloy to Cardinal Palutius 
Alterius, ‘‘Ni mo sgiling on Righ no an 
chionog ruadh on mbocht labain ’’ (‘‘ Not more 
isa shilling to a king than a farthing to a 
poor labourer’’). ‘‘Comog dearg,’’ the com- 
mon expression for the temporal artery, is 
omitted under ‘‘ artery,’’ and complésc under 
*‘ appetite.”’ The crowing of a cock is not 
mentioned, yet ‘‘ ti an coileach a glaoch”’ 
(‘‘ the cock is crowing’’) is a common phrase. 
Neither under ‘‘ moon’’ nor under ‘‘ potato”’ 
is given the expression geallach, for the hard 
centre in a partially boiled potato. It is 
very easy in the first edition of a work like 
this dictionary to point out omissions, and the 
few we have mentioned detract little from 
the merit of what may justly be described as 
the best English-Irish dictionary which has yet 


appeared. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Joun Mvrray publishes With Russian, 
Japanese, and Chunchuse, by Mr. Ernest 
Brindle, a Daily Mail correspondent. The 
book may be commended, for, although part 
of it is reprinted from articles, there is a 
great deal which is of considerable interest 
and fresh, and mostly, we think, trustworthy, 
even where the information is unexpected. 
Mr. Brindle puts the attitude of the Russian 
towards the Japanese on the day of the out- 
break of war (which the author spent at Port 
Arthur) better than we had seen it stated, 
describing the “utter inability to appre- 
ciate the difference between them and the 
Chinese, whom he had overawed into a 
state of abject fear.’’ It seems, from Mr. 
Brindle’s account of ‘‘the memorable Feb- 
ruary 8th,’’ that there was a Japanese 
official in Port Arthur in uniform all day, 
taking off his civilian fellow-countrymen to a 
steamer. This Japanese officer lunched with 
Admiral Alexieff, the Viceroy. There may 
be some haziness in the story as to where he 
was during the night attack by the torpedo 
boats upon the Russian fleet ; but, apparently, 
his steamer sailed in the afternoon from Port 
Arthur to Dalny, spent the night at Dalny, 
and sailed again for Chifa in the morning, 
meeting the Japanese fleet in the middle of 
the day on the Yth. On the 8th also the 
mobilization order had been issued at Port 
Arthur, and the author states that the 
Russian fleet was sailing the next morning. 
These facts all go to increase the amazement 











felt by naval men at the fashion in which 
Russian officers spent the night ashore. It 
appears that a cruiser was patrolling outside 
the harbour, and that the Japanese torpedo 
boats in their attack passed near enough for 
conversation by megaphone, the Japanese 
officers answering the hail from the cruiser in 
perfect Russian. It appears also that Admiral 
Togo had sailed on the 6th, and that Japanese 
transports were crossing in considerable 
numbérs to Korea on the 7th. The first rule 
of navies in such a case is to be ‘‘at sea”’ 
in the actual, not in the metaphorical sense ; 
and attack was not only to be anticipated, but 
even, in the circumstances, was certain. ; 

In the chapter on the Anglo - Japanese 
alliance the author is a little less sure of his 
ground. After boasting of the reorganization 
of our defences, in which he includes the 
military situation at Hong Kong, which has 
in fact been altered in the opposite sense, 
Mr. Brindle declares that, if we do not 
renew the alliance, ‘‘ Japan will form one with 
another country.’’ This assertion is fre- 
quently made; but it is by no means clear 
that it will bear investigation. Mr. Brindle 
suggests Germany and Russia. But Japan 
wants to get rid of them from the Pacific, not 
to guarantee them in her neighbourhood. 
Alliance would mean the latter course, and 
there is at least a possibility of the former 
policy being open to Japan. Moreover, it is 
by no means clear in favour of what policy 
such alliance could lead the probable parties 
to agree. Again, Japan can never afford to 
quarrel with the Power possessing the strongest 
fleet. Her position in Korea, which is the 
essential, could never be secure for a moment 
if she were the ally of Russia and of Germany 
in a policy directed against Great Britain. 
The whole matter is evidently chaotic in 
Mr. Brindle’s mind. The policy of our 
alliance is a different matter. But it is certain 
that Lord Lansdowne will not be driven into 
repeating or strengthening the alliance by 
threats of a transfer of affections. There are 
a few mistakes which go to show that the 
author’s Frenchislimited. He uses ‘‘ménage”’ 
for menu, and by three times using the word 
chansonnette in an eccentric fashion forces us 
to tell him that it means a little song, not a 
little singing-lady. We admit that very recent 
slang authority may be quoted for a similar 
word ; but in the present case there is con- 
fusion with a real word of the French 
language. 

Messrs. Hopper & STOUGHTON publish a 
history of events in China, 1898-1904, by 
Mr. Michael McCarthy, under the title The 
Coming Power. It is well executed, and only 
when the author deals with persons and with 
the future does he reveal the fact that his 
acquaintance with the subject is superficial. 
In the historic part he raises a point of some 
interest. Why did we occupy Wei-hai-Wei ? 
‘* Lord Salisbury was endeavouring to secure 
some advantages for this country,’’ we are 
told. It is certain that no adviser of the 
Government, naval or commercial, thought 
the place of value, but it is not certain 
whether the motive was a childish attempt to 
** save face,’’ or a wise notion that we should 
show that we did not acquiesce in the 
position taken up by Russia and by 
Germany. That the reasons given at the 
time were unsound was shown at once 
by Lord Charles Beresford. The account 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance is able, 
but is so written as to justify the Russian 
contention that the alliance caused the war. 
Sir Robert Hart is called an Irishman, and 
we hear much of his ‘‘Irish ancestors.” But, 
surely, though born in Ulster, and not with- 
out Ulster blood, he is one of the many great 
men to be credited to the Jews of the United 
Kingdom. The title ‘‘the deputy ’’ will be 
read by many as suggesting that there are 
members of Parliament in Siberia. 





English Past and Present. By R. C. Trench. 
Edited by A. Smythe Palmer. (Routledge.)— 
These lectures on the English language are in 
some respects superior to the author’s admir- 
able treatise ‘On the Study of Words.’ 
Although popular, they are models of scien- 
tific method and of freedom from the malign 
influence of besetting theories. They ought 
to be studied by all who wish to learn the 
history and character of the English language, 
so that their republication is a boon to Eng- 
lish scholars, and the volume with Dr. Smythe 
Palmer’s excellent emendations, made neces- 
sary by lapse of time and philological progress, 
ought to prove a good advertisement for the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ that monumental 
work to the foundation of which the learned 
archbishop so signally contributed. In one 
instance at least we think the editor might 
have called in question a general statement 
made by his author. In chap. iii. p. 113, we 
find :— 

““Itis certain that all languages must, or at least 

all languages do, in the end perish...... they have their 
youth, their manhood, their old age, their decrepi- 
tude, their final dissolution.” 
There is no sound reason to expect that Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, German, or Russian will 
perish while the world remains habitable by 
man, still less that all will perish. The diffusion 
of literature and education has made literary 
languages infinitely more stable since the 
supposed death of Latin. Classical Latin is, 
of course, dead; but did Latin as a spoken 
language ever come to a definite end? Did it 
not rather change gradually, until its identity 
with its earlier self became unrecognizable? 
The same questions may be asked as to San- 
skrit and Zend. A language only dies upon 
the extermination of the race which speaks it 
or the absorption of the race by a more 
vigorous or more civilized people, as was the 
case, for example, with the Lombards in Italy 
and the Celts in Cornwall. Ruskin is credited 
with the introduction of ‘‘ ornamentation,’’ 
and the ‘ New English Dictionary ’ leaves this 
an open question by quoting other authors 
from 1851 to 1879. To illustrate fluctuation in 
the use and disuse of words, ‘‘unwisdom’’ is 
cited as obsolete. This is interesting, as it 
is now again current. The editor might have 
told us that ‘‘ deceivableness’’ is archaic, and 
‘mature ’’ not in Chaucer, but in ‘ Chaucer’s 
Dream,’ datedabout1500; that ‘‘ paysan’’ isnot 
‘*from pagensis,’’ but from ‘‘ pays,’’ which is 
from pagensis. The Greek words are hardly 
revised enough, as we note ‘Hos, toAvfevrpos 
and éwvoxoet; but the editor has very seldom 
laid himself open to criticism, and has per- 
formed a task which cannot have been light 
with care, tact, and skill. 


Highways and Byways of the South. By 
Clifton Johnson. (New York, the Macmillan 
Company.)—Mr. Clifton Johnson wandered 
through many out-of-the-way regions of the 
Southern States of the North American 
Union regions, ‘‘where life probably has a 
more picturesque interest than anywhere else 
in our country,’’ and the heavily bound 
volume we have just perused contains an 
account of what he saw and heard. Most of 
these wanderings were first described in 
magazine articles, and are now presented to 
the world in book form. The articles were 
probably fairly successful in whiling away many 
a sleepy half-hour, but the more imposing 
book is disappointing and rather wearisome. 
The author’s rambles began in Florida, were 
extended through several Southern States, 
and confined within fields and woodlands, so 
that little or nothing is said of town life or 
the activities of centres of population. The 
‘* picturesque interest ’’ of the scenes is by no 
means prominent in the narrative, which, in 
our judgment, exhibits little that is not sordid, 
and will make the reader congratulate himself 
that he was not Mr. Clifton Johnson’s 
travelling companion. 
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Keen anthropologists may learn from these 
pages much concerning the characteristics, 
often unlovely, of negroes and whites, between 
whom racial antipathy is now strong, and 
apparently permanent :— 

“If anything would make me kill my children, 
declared one woman, it would be the possibility that 
niggers might sometime eat at the same table and 
associate with them as equals.” 

Students, too, of the decay of language may 
find some interest in the excruciating and 
eacophonous idiom used by the men and 
women Mr. Clifton Johnson met in his travels. 
But general readers, whether in search 
of information about the South or of mere 
entertainment, will find the volume unsatisfy- 


ing; it is, however, very clearly and dis- 
tinctly printed and liberally and well 
illustrated. 


The Rhymer’s Lexicon. Compiled and 
edited by Andrew Loring. With an Intro- 
duction by George Saintsbury. (Routledge.) 
—We cannot believe that the obligation of 
English poetry to rhyming dictionaries has 
been, or ever will be, great, nor that they 
ean ever come to be regarded seriously as 
aids to poetry. The inevitable conditions 
which attend their compilation are, in them- 
selves, unfavourable. The grotesque juxta- 
position of words, the all-pervading incon- 
gruity, must surely tend to upset the poet’s 
gravity, and quench for a while, at least, the 
faint fire of inspiration which he essays to 
kindle. 

Let us suppose, for example, that at a time 
when the divine flame is burning very low—a 
time which comes to all poets now and again 
—he turns, as a last hope, to ‘The Rhymer’s 
Lexicon’ in search of a rhyme for, let us say, 
*‘milk.’’ He is at once confronted with a 
motley crew of words, including ‘ bilk,’’ 
‘‘ilk,’’ and ‘‘wilk’’; or, should he seek a 
suitable rhyme for ‘‘ sweetest,’’ he will find, 
among other helpful suggestions, ‘‘ beatest,’’ 
‘‘ill-treatest,’’ and ‘‘over-eatest.’’ But this 
eannot be avoided, so long as the book is 
designed to aid all, without distinction of aim, 
who make use of rhyme as a means of expres- 
sion. It is conceivable that separate volumes 
for serious poets, song-writers, and humorous 
versifiers might be of more service, though 
even this we are inclined to doubt. ‘The 
Rhymer’s Lexicon,’ which is an excellent 
specimen of its class, contains an introduction 
by Prof. Saintsbury, dealing comprehensively 
with English versification. It is written with 
some aggressiveness and considerable laxity 
of style, with, here and there, an inclination 
to verbiage, as in the following: ‘‘ Thecentral 
knot, the crux, the battlefield, the bone of 
contention—a hundred other phrases may be 
applied to it’’; and, moreover, Prof. Saints- 
bury seems to us, despite his protestations to 
the contrary, to attribute to English prosody 
a rigidity which is foreign to it. 

Mr. Loring, in his preface, explains the 
principle—to wit, the grouping of words 
according to the accented vowel sound—which 
he has adopted in compiling his lexicon, and 
there can be no doubt of the infinite pains 
that have gone to the making of it. Yet with 
some of his conclusions it is impossible to 
agree; as, for instance, that the vowel sound 
in ‘Jew’ and ‘“‘new,’’ or in ‘‘blue’’ and 
‘‘dew,’’ are the same. But these are small 
matters. It only remains to be said that if 
indeed there be poets nowadays who rely on 
such adventitious aids to inspiration, they 
will probably find what they seek in this book; 
and after all it is styled ‘ The Rhymer’s Lexi- 
con,’ not ‘A Guide to Parnassus.’ 


The Trial of Jesus. By Giovanni Rosadi. 
Translated from the Third Italian Edition. 
Edited with a Preface by Dr. Emil Reich. 
(Hutchinson & Co.)—We are not told that Dr. 
Reich is responsible for the translation, but he 
is for the preface. The use and abuse of the 





preface might well be the subject of a chapter 
in a new volumeof ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ ; 
and whatever be that use, it seems obvious 
that there should be some connexion between 
the preface and the book to which it is 
attached. Dr. Reich's contribution to this 
volume consists of some general remarks on 
the need of a ‘Life of Christ’ for each 
generation, strong assertions in regard to 
Higher Criticism, and a few words on the way 
in which Signor Rosadi has approached his 
subject. The strong assertions, however, give 
the tone to the preface. It appears that 

“the study of the New Testament has in the last 
seventy to eighty years fallen into the hands of the 
so-called ‘higher critics,’ in whose criticism there is 
nothing high, and in whose heights there is nothing 
critical.” 

Dr. Reich, not satisfied with the achievement 
of this aphorism, poses as a judge. The 
higher critics ‘‘are philologians, and that 
alone condemns them as historians generally, 
and places them absolutely out of court as 
historians of Christianity.’’ He may, of 
course, cherish the opinion that it is high 
time to proclaim that Higher Criticism ‘‘ has 
proved an amazing blunder’’; but surely 
prejudice rather than accuracy is responsible 
for the assertion that the ‘‘too numerous 
German, Dutch, French, and English scholars’’ 
have covered themselves with ridicule, 

‘“who, with an appearance of systematic precision, 
have invaded every syllable of the New Testament, 
and who, after driving out from each dwelling-place 
of the text whatever spiritual or human element 
there is in it, solemnly declare that the New Testa- 
ment is a mere story-book, Christ a myth, and 
Christianity a fraud.” 

Higher Criticism, which is a method, and not 
a system, has suffered at the hands of some 
who have employed it; but it cannot be 
injured by those who, through prejudice, 
wantonly misrepresent it. 

Signor Rosadi himself might with advantage 
indulge in some historic criticism. Itis enough 
to say that he quotes asauthentic, but without 
comment or suggestion, the well-known inter- 
polation into the text of Josephus of the 
passage regarding the death and resurrection 
of Christ. The title of Signor Rosadi’s book 
might be ‘The Life of Jesus,’ since so much 
space is given to the incidents of the sacred 
narrative. These incidents, in the judgment 
of the author, are recounted in order that 
there may be a clear understanding of the 
accusations brought against Jesus. ‘‘ Every 
act of the life of Jesus,’’ Signor Rosadi 
explains, ‘‘ is noted or omitted according as it 
may or may not come within the fixed domain 
of contemporary penal justice.’’ The acts 
thus chosen are, however, narrated with such 
diffuseness of explanation and commentary 
that the reader almost forgets that he is 
contemplating the trial of Jesus. The same 
diffuseness is apparent in the treatment of the 
legal questions involved in the trial of Jesus. 
Thus, for instance, six pages are devoted to a 
description of the death of Savonarola in 
order to find in the varying moods of the 
Florentines a parallel to the feelings of those 
Jews who passed from hosannas to cries of 
‘“‘Crucify him!’’ The conclusion of the 
author regarding the trial is thus expressed : 
** Jesus of Nazareth was not condemned, but 
He was slain. His martyrdom was no mis- 
carriage of justice, it wasa murder.”’ Jurists 
as well as doctors differ. Mr. Taylor Innes 
in his well-known book, ‘The Trial of Jesus 
Christ,’ says :— 

‘When Pilate ultimately sent Jesus to the cross, 
it was as claiming to be a king, and on the original 
charge of acting adversus majestatem populi 
Romani. The judgment was legal, though the 
unjust judge did not believe in it.” 

Readers of Signor Rosadi’s volume may not be 
able to accept his conclusion regarding the 
trial, or they may be in perplexity, when the 
legal opinion of Mr. Taylor Innes is before 
them ; but by a perusal of the Italian writer’s 





book they will obtain a great deal of curious 
information which, though not always strictly 
relevant to the subject of the work, is at least 
interesting. 


FOLLOWING closely on the celebrations at 
Norwich and at Manchester College, Oxford, 
of the centenary of the birth of Dr. Martineau, 
appropriately comes the volume James 
Martineau, Theologian and Teacher, by 
J. Estlin Carpenter (Green). The book 
necessarily goes over much of the ground 
already covered by the ‘Life,’ in two 
volumes, by Principal Drummond and Mr. 
Upton; but it is interesting to have from 
three of Martineau’s former pupils—men who 
have taught in the College where he himself 
laboured — an appreciation of his life and 
thought. There are many letters, both in 
the body of the work and in foot-notes, and 
some glimpses into family life, showing the 
father with his book poised against the sugar- 
basin, reading Dickens or Scott to his 
children. The two portraits may be men- 
tioned as giving to those who knew Martineau 
a pleasing reminder of a singularly sweet and. 
strong personality. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S new edition, at half-a- 
crown, of Tolstoy's Resurrection, translated 
by Louise Maude, is certainly very cheap for. 
the money, for it includes thirty-three striking 
illustrations by Pasterndk. The text repre- 
sents a complete and final revision. 


WE are glad to get from Messrs. Blackwood. 
new and cheaper editions of John Splendid 
and Burton’s History of Scotland, vol. i., 
both attractive volumes in their different 
ways. 


WE have on our table Joseph Joachim, by 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland (Lane), — The Early 
Haunts of Oliver Goldsmith, by J. J. Kelly 
(Dublin, Sealy, Bryers & Walker),—The Return 
of the Jews to England, being a Chapter in the 
History of English Law, by H. 8S. Q. Hen- 
riques (Macmillan),—The Classics and Modern 
Training, by S. G. Ashmore (Putnam),—Italian 
Architecture, by J. Wood Brown (Siegle),— 
The Battle of Trafalgar, by Robert Southey, 
Introductory Note by A. C. Curtis (The 
Astolat Press),—Extracts from the Writings of 
Clement of Alexandria (Theosophical Publish- 
ing Society),—Arcady in Troy, by G. B. W. 
(Boston, U.S., the Merrymount Press), — 
Mr. Punch’s Diary, by W. Emanuel (Brad- 
bury & Agnew),—A Handbook of Freestanding 
Gymnastics, by E. Adair Roberts (Sherratt & 
Hughes),—Ju-Jitsu, by Apollo (Office ‘ Apollo’s 
Magazine ’),—IVild Ducks: how to Rear and 
Shoot Them, by Capt. W. C. Oates (Longmans), 
—The Ritual of Temperance and State Hygiene, 
by H. C. Pattin (Norwich, Goose),—Cha- 
racter, by R. W. Emerson (The Astolat 
Press),—Lucie and I, by H. Corkran (Fisher 
Unwin), — Mr. Watch, Pawnbroker, by 
G. H. R. Dabbs, M.D. (Partridge & 
Cooper), — The Sunless City, by J. E. 
Preston Muddock (White),— George East- 
mont: Wanderer, by J. Law (Burns & Oates), 
—Oatherine Douglas, by R. Willard (Jarrold), 
—Evered Fitzroy, by E. E. Hill (Drane),—Out 
of the Depths, by Pitt Bonarjee (Thacker),— 
Zelia, by E. B. Bennett (Jarrold),—The Lode- 
star, by S. R. Kennedy (Macmillan),—A 
Cheque for Three Thousand, by A. H. Vesey 
(Bristol, Arrowsmith),—The Secret Passage, 
by Fergus Hume (J. Long),—The Spurs of 
Gold, by J. B. Morgan and J. R. Freeman 
(Melrose),—Mine and Thine, by F. E. Coates 
(New York, Houghton & (Co.),—The Haunted 
Temple, and other Poems, by E. Doyle (New 
York, the Knickerbocker Press),—The Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Granada and the Invincible 
Armada, 1588, a Spanish Legend, by Col. 
Columb (Eyre & Spottiswoode), — Search 
Light, by G. Houston Mowat (Paisley, 
Gardner),—Sunday Talks with Girls, by R. 
Jacberns (Brown & Langham),—The Founda- 
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tion of a Happy Life, by the Rev. C. T. 
Ovenden, D.D. (S.P.C.K.), — Jesus Saith: 
Studies in some New Sayings of Christ, by J. 
Warschauer (Allenson),— Bible Characters, 
and other Addresses, by Henry Twells (Wells 
Gardner),—Old Testament History, by the 
Rev. T. Nicklin, Part If. (A. & C. Black),— 
The Holy Communion: its Institution, Purpose, 
and Privilege, by Rev. A. E. Barnes-Lawrence 
(Bemrose), — The Lord’s Supper, by C. R. 
Davey Biggs, D.D. (Mowbray),—Spokil, Langue 
Internationale, by Dr. A. Nicolas (Paris, 
Maloine),—and Variétés Littéraires, by F. 
Brunetiére (Paris, Lévy). 
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TWO IDENTIFICATIONS IN GRAY’S 
LETTERS. 
Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks. 
Gray’s letter to Dr. Wharton of April 22nd, 
1760 (see Mr. Tovey’s edition of ‘Gray’s 
Letters,’ vol. ii. pp. 132-3), contains a story 
of the bold attempt of ‘‘ my Lady Fr.” to bring 
about a match between herself and the then 





Duke of Cleveland. The identity of this lady 
seems to have baffled Gray’s editors, and Mr, 
Tovey confesses himself unable to discover who 
she was. Gray’s own reference a little further 
on to “‘ Lady Fr.” as “Sr. Ev. F.’s fine young 
widow ” pe bo the identification a matter of 
no great difficulty. ‘‘Sr. Ev. F.” was Sir 
Everard Fawkener, Knight, sometime Minister 
at Constantinople, secretary to William, Duke 
of Cumberland, and joint Postmaster-General. 
He was born in 1684, and married in 1747 
Harriet, natural daughter of General Churchill, 
Sir Everard died in 1758, leaving his wife (the 
‘* Lady Fr.” of Gray’s letter) and family in such 
poor circumstances, that Lady Fawkener con- 
sidered herself quite justified (as appears from 
Gray’s report of her remarks) in her audacious 
attempt to secure the Duke of Cleveland asa 
husband. She was forced, however, to be con- 
tent with a less aristocratic match, and married 
in 1765 Thomas Pownall, sometime Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

In the letter of Gray to the Rev. James 
Brown of July, 1760 (see Mr. Tovey’s edition, 
vol. ii. p. 157), some space is devoted to obser- 
vations on the wife of the newly appointed 
Spanish Ambassador (the Count de Fuentes) and 
her family. In the course of these remarks 
(according to Mr. Tovey’s text) a ‘* Dr, Alren” 
is mentioned, ‘*‘ whom nobody ever liked,” and 
who had advised the Fuentes family to be 
‘*disagreeable.”” Mitford conjectures that this 
individual was ‘‘the Catholic priest attending 
on the family.” This name, ‘‘Dr. Alren,” is 
undoubtedly a misreading for ‘‘ D’Abreu,” who 
was the predecessor of the Count de Fuentes as 
Spanish resident in England. It is clear from 
Gray’s letter that D’ Abreu had not been popular 
in England, and had tried to impress upon his 
successor the advisability of not mixing in 
English society. 

D’Abreu is twice mentioned by Horace Wal- 
pole in his ‘Letters’ (see my edition of the 
* Letters,’ vol. iii. p. 433; vol. iv. p. 288). At 
the second reference Walpole speaks of him as 
‘*the pert Spanish minister,” and relates a 
smart reply of Pitt to a malicious remark of 
D’ Abreu to the Hessian minister. 

HELEN TOYNBEE, 








CROMWELL AND IRISH PRISONERS, 

Trinity College, Dublin, May 14th, 1905. 
IN your issue of May 13th Mr. Dennehy 
cites from Prendergast and from others state- 
ments regarding the exportation of a crowd of 
Trish peasants from Galway to Jamaica by order 
of the Cromwellian Government. If he will 
look at S. R. Gardiner’s careful history of the 
riod (‘History of the Commonwealth and 
rotectorate’), vol. iv. pp. 112-13 and 218-19, he 
will see the evidence discussed, and also the 
lack of evidence that the orders given were ever 

carried out, J. P. Manarry. 





LAMB’S LETTERS, 
6, Pump Court, Temple, May 15th, 1905. 

As the law is at present, and as, I submit, it 
is likely to remain, the property in a letter, but 
not in its contents, passes to the addressee, and 
in this opinion I am supported by the recorded 
decisions (Pope v. Curll, 1741; Thompson »v. 
Stanhope, 1774; Granard v. Dunkin, 1809, &c.). 
So far as I am aware, the same view is taken 
by all other writers on copyright, including 
Mr. Scrutton, K.C., and Mr. Macgillivray. Dr. 
Copinger writes: ‘‘The law really is that the 
copyright in a private letter remains in the 
writer.” This statement is inaccurate. Copy- 
right is the creature of the statute, and, as I 
have stated on the first page of ‘ Copyright 
Law,’ there is no copyright in any work before 
publication, and the rights which authors 
ess in such works are merely the Common 

w incidents of property, and are altogether 
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independent of the statute (Jefferies v. Boosey, 
1854 ; Lytton v. Devey, 1884). 

Ishould have thought that it was quite clear 
from the context of the extract which you 
quoted from my book that by ‘‘ letter” I meant 
the material upon which the communication 
was written, since in the same sentence I 
stated that the writer of the letter had aright 
to restrain the publication of its contents. Dr. 
Copinger’s statement that ‘‘the property in 
the copyright is the very foundation of the 
right to restrain publication ” is erroneous, The 
right exists by virtue of the Common Law, and 
independently of statute. Again, according to 
Dr. Copinger, ‘‘the property in the paper on 
which it [the letter] is written is probably in 
the receiver.” He probably means the addressee. 
It is certainly in the addressee, who may destroy 
the letter or retain possession of it, even against 
the writer, if he so please (Oliver v. Oliver). 

Henry A. Hinkson. 








‘DICTIONARY OF INDIAN BIOGRAPHY.’ 

May 5th, 1905. 
By the courtesy of the Editor of The 
Atheneum, I have been permitted to publish 
the following list of names of the deceased 
persons (1-300) who have been provisionally 
selected for inclusion in the ‘Dictionary of 
Indian Biography,’ to be published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. in the autumn. This 
work is intended to contain biographical 
notices of about 2,000 to 2,500 persons, living or 
dead, Europeans or natives of India, connected 
with India since about the year 1750 a.p. Sug- 
gestions are invited, and it is hoped that 
readers of The Atheneum will bring any im- 
portant omissions to my notice. Letters should 
be addressed to 61, Cornwall Gardens, S. Ken- 

sington, S. W. 
©. E. Bucxianp, Editor ‘D.I.B.’ 


Abbott, Augustus, Major-General, 1804—67 

Abbott, Sir Frederick, Major-General, 1805—92 

Abbott, Sir James, General, 1807—96 

Abdul Hak, in the service of the Nizam, 1853—96 

Abdul Latif, Nawab Bahadur, of Calcutta, 1828—93 

Abel, Clarke, Physician and Naturalist, 1780—1826 

Abercromby, Sir John, Lieutenant-General, 1772—1817 

Abercromby, Sir Robert, General, 1740—1827 

Adam, Sir Frederick, Governor of Madras, ?—1853 

Adam, John, Acting Governor-General, 1779—1825 

Adam, Right Hon. William Patrick, Governor of Madras, 
2. 

Adams, Andrew Leith, Surgeon-Major and Naturalist, 

?—1882 
Adams, Rev. James Williams, V.C., Military Chaplain, 
1840—1903 

Adams, Sir John Worthington, Major-General, 1764—1837 

Adye, Sir John Miller, General, 1819—1900 

Afghanistan, Abdur Rahman, Amir of, 1844—1901 

Afghanistan, Dost Muhammad Khan, Amir of, 1791—1863 

Aga Ali Shah, head of the Khojas, ?—1885 

Aga Khan, head of the Khojas, 1800—81 

Agnew, Patrick Alexander Vans, killed at Multan, 1822—48 

Agnew, Sir William Fischer, Recorder of Rangoon, 1847— 

90: 


190: 

Ahlia Bai, Ruler of Indore, ?—1795 

Ahmad Khan, Sir Syad, of Alighar, 1817—98 

Ainslie, Whitelaw, Medical Service and Author, 1766—1836 

Airey, Sir James Talbot, General, 1812—98 

Aitchison, Sir Charles Umpherston, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Panjab, 1832—96 

Aitken, Robert Hope Moncrieff, V.C., Colonel, ?—1887 

Aiyar, Sir K. Sheshadri, Dewan of Mysore, 1845—1901 

Aiyar, Sir Tiruvarur Mutusawmy, Judge of the High 
Court, Madras, 1832—95 

Ajudhya Nath Pandit, of Allahabad, 1840—92 

Akbar Khan, son of the Amir Dost Muhammad, ?—1849 

Alexander, Sir James, General, ?—? 

Alexander, Sir James Edward, General, 1803—85 

Aliverdy Khan, Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 1676 ?—1756 

Allardyce, Alexander, Journalist and Novelist, 1841—96 

Allen, Sir George William, 1831—1900 

Alms, James, Naval Officer, 1728—91 

Amherst, William Pitt, first Earl, Governor-General, 1773 — 
1857 

Amir Ali Khan, Nawab Bahadur, of Calcutta, 1810—79 

Amir Khan, leader of the Pindaris, ?—1834 

Amir Khan, Wahabi leader, 1790 ?—after 1877 

Amos, Andrew, Legal Member of Council, 1791—1860 

Anderson, 4 George William, Acting Governor of Bombay, 
1791—185 

Anderson, Sir Henry Lacon, Bombay Civil Service, 1807—79 

Anderson, James, Medical Service, Madras, ?—1809 


Anderson, John, Civil Service, Prince of Wales's Island, 
1795—1845 
i Rev. John, Missionary, Educationist, Madras, 
05—55 
Anderson, John, M.D., Scientist, 1833—1900 
Anderson, Thomas, Botanist, 1832—70 
~ Sir William Patrick, Promoter of Railways, 





Anquetil, Thomas John, Brigadier-General, 1781—1842 
Anquetil du Perron, Abraham Hyacinthe, Orientalist, 
1731—1805 
Anson, Hon. Augustus Henry Archibald, V.C., 1835—77 
ee George, Commander-in-Chief in India, 1797— 
> 


Anstey, Thomas Chisholm, Barrister-at-Law, 1816—73 
Anstruther, Sir Alexander, Recorder of Bombay, 1769— 
9 


Anstruther, Sir John, Chief Justice of Bengal, 1753—1811 

Appa Sahib, Raja of Nagpur, ?—1840 

Arbuthnot, Sir Charles George, Commander-in-Chief, 
Madras, 1824—99 

Arbuthnot, William Urquhart, Member of the Council of 
India, 1807—74 

Arcot, Azim Jah, Prince of, 1800—74 

Arcot, Sir Muhammad Munawwur Ali, Prince of, 1856— 
1903 

Argyll, George Douglas Campbell, eighth Duke of, Secre- 
tary of State for India, 1823—1900 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, Poet and Journalist, 1832--1904 

Arnold, William Delafield, Director of Public Instruction, 
Panjab, 1828—59 

Arnould, Sir Joseph, Judge, Bombay, 1814—86 

Arthur, Sir George, Baronet, Governor of Bombay, 1784— 
1854 

Ashburnham, Hon. Thomas, General, ?—1872 

Asman Jah, Nawab Sir, Prime Minister, Hyderabad, 1839— 
1898 

Astell, Henry Godfrey, Indian Civil Service, 1816—1903 

Astell, William, Chairman of Directors E. I. Co., 1774— 


1847 
Atkinson, Edwin Felix Thomas, Indian Civil Service, 2>— 
1890 


Atkinson, James, Medical Service, Oriental Scholar, 1780— 
1852 

Auchmuty, Sir Samuel, Commander-in-Chief, Madras, 
1756—1822 

Auckland, George Eden, Earl of, Governor-General, 1781— 
1849 


Austen, Charles John, Naval Commander-in-Chief, India, 
1779—1852 

Austen, Sir Francis William, Admiral, 1774—1865 

Austin, Dr. Charles Sumner, Journalist, 1837—1903 

Awdry, Sir John Wither, Chief Justice, Bombay, 1795— 
1878 

Aylmer, Hon. Rose Whitworth, 1779—1800 

Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, Indian Civilian, Author, 1841— 


1901 

Badger, Rev. George Percy, Indian Chaplain, ‘Author, 
1815—88 

Bailey, Rev. Benjamin, Missionary, Linguist, Botanist, 


1791—187 

Baillie, John, Colonel, Professor and Political, ?—1833 

Baird, Sir David, Baronet, General, 1757—1829 

Baker, Sir Thomas Durand, General, 1837—93 

Baker, Sir William Erskine, Colonel, Council of India, 
1808—81 

Balfour, Edward Green, Surgeon-General, Madras, Author, 
1813—89 

Balfour, Francis, Medical Service, Author, before 1769—after 
1807 

Balfour, Sir George, General, Military Financier, 1809—94 

Ball, George, Colonel, Adjutant-General, Bengal, 1761— 
1811 


Ball, Valentine, Doctor, Geologist, ?—1895 

Ballard, John Archibald, Lieutenant-General, Mint Master, 
Bombay, 1829—80 

Bandula, Mengyee Maha, Burmese General, ?—1825 

Banerjea, Durgagati, Rai Bahadur, Bengal Provincial Ser- 
vice, 1838—1903 

Banerji, Rev. Krishna Mohan, Professor, Linguist, and 
Author, 1813—85 

Banks, John Sherbrooke, Major, Chief Commissioner in 
Oudh, 1811—57 

Bannatyne, James R., Orientalist and Librarian, 1813—64 

Barker, Sir George Robert, Brigadier-General, 1817—61 

Barker, Sir Robert, Commander-in-Chief, Bengal, 1729 ?—89 

Barlow, Sir George Hilaro, Baronet, Governor of Madras, 
1762—1817 

Barnard, Sir Henry William, Commander-in-Chief in India, 
1799—1857 

Barnes. Sir Edward, Commander-in-Chief in India, 1776— 
1838 

Baroda, Malhar Rao, Maharaja Gackwar of, ?—1882 

Barrow, Lousada, Major-General, Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh, ?—1877 

Bartolomeo, Fra Paolino de San, Vicar-General, Malabar 
Coast, 1748—1806 

Barwell, Richard, Member of Supreme Council, 1741—1804 

Basevi, James Palladis, Captain, Scientific Investigator, 
?—1871 

Bateman-Champain, Sir John Underwood, Colonel, Director 
Indo-European Telegraphs, 1835—87 

Bayley, Sir Edward Clive, Member of Supreme Council, 
1821—84 

Bayley, William Butterworth, Acting Governor-General, 
1782—1860 

Beadon, Sir Cecil, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 1816—80 

Beames, John, Indian Civilian and Philologist, 1837—1902 

Beatson, George Steward, Surgeon-General in India, ?—1874 

Beatson, William Ferguson, General, 1804—72 

Becher, Sir Arthur Mitford, Quarter -Master- General in 
India, 1816—87 

Becher, John Reid, General, Commissioner in the Panjab, 
1819— 84 

Beck, Theodore, Principal of the Alighar College, 1859—89 

Beckwith, Sir Thomas Sydney, Commander - in - Chief, 
Bombay, 1772—1831 

Bell, Andrew, Educationist, 1753—1832 

Bell, Thomas Evans, Major, Political Writer, 1825—87 

Bellew, Henry Walter, Surgeon-General, Linguist, 1834—92 

Bellew, Rev. John Chippendall Mcntesquieu, Preacher and 
Lecturer, 1823—74 

Benares, Chait Singh, Raja of, ?—1810 p 

Benares, Sir Ishri Persad Narayan Singh, Maharaja of, 
1822-89 

Benfey, Theodor, Professor, Oriental Linguist, 1809—81 

Benfield, Paul, Indian Civil Service,?—1810_ , 

Bengali, Sorabji Shapurji, Reformer and Philanthropist, 

ombay, 1831—93 

Bentinck, Lord William Cavendish, Governor - General, 

1774-1 





Beresford, Lord William Leslie de la Poer, Colonel, V.C., 
187 900 


Bernadotte, John Baptiete Julius, King of Sweden and 
Norway, 1764—1844 

Bernard, Sir Charles Edward, Chief Commissioner of Burma, 
1837—1901 

Best, ——, Captain, Madras Engineers, ?—1851 

Bethune, Sir Henry Lindesay, Baronet, Madras Artillery, 
Persia, 1787—1851 

Bethune, John Elliot Drinkwater, Member of Supreme 
Council, 1801—51 

io Oe Medical Practitioner, Sheriff of Bombay, 

821—74 

Bhide Gopalrao Hari, Social Reformer, Bombay, 1843—96 

Bhonsla, Raghoji, I1., Raja of Berar, ?—1816 

Bhonsla, Raghoji, II1I., Raja of Berar, 1808 ?—53 

Bhopal, Nawab Shah Jehan, Begam of, 1838—1901 

Bhopal, Nawab Sikandar, Begam of, 1816—68 

Bicknell, Herman, Doctor, Traveller, Linguist, 1820—75 

— Sir Michael Anthony Shrapnel, General, 1825—~ 


Bigandet, Right Rev. Paul Ambrose, Bishop, 1811—94 
— “we? Richard James Holwell, Lieutenant - General, 
803—75 
Bird, Louis Saunders, Lieutenant-General, 1792—1874 
Bird, Robert Mertins, Indian Civil Service, 1788—1853 
Bird, William Wilberforce, Acting Governor-General, ?—1857 
Bittleston, Sir Adam, Judge, Madras High Court, 1817—92 
Blackburne, Sir William, Major-General, Political, 1764—~ 
1839 
Blacker, Valentine, Lieutenant-Colonel, Military Historian, 
1778—1823 
Blacklock, Ambrose, Medical Service, Madras, 1816—73 
Blackwood, Sir Henry, Baronet, Naval Commander-in- 
Chief, India, 1770—1832 
Blair, James, General, V.C., 1828—1905 
Blair, Sir Robert, Lieutenant-General, >—? 
Blaney, Thomas, Doctor, Sheriff of Bombay, 1823—1903 
Blanford, Henry Francis, Professor, Meteorologist, 1834—93 
sey Helena Petrovna, Traveller, Theosophist, Author, 
831—91 
Blochmann, Henry Ferdinand, Professor, Linguist, 1838—78 
——. Sir Robert Henry, Chief Justice, Gaal, 1j76— 
823 
Blunt, Sir Charles William, Baronet, 1731—1802 
Blyth, Edward, Zoologist, Ornithologist, 1810—73 
Boden, Joseph, Lieutenant-Colonel, Bombay Army, ?—1811 
Bogle, Sir Archibald, Major-General, Commissioner, Burma, 
1805 ?—70 
Bogle, George, Leader of Embassy to Tibet, 1746—81 
Bohtlingk, Othon von, Linguist, 1815—1904 
Bolts, William, of E.I.Co.’s Civil Service, 1740 ?—1808 
Bopp, Francis, Professor and Linguist, 1791—1867 
Borton, Sir Arthur, General, 1814—93 
Boscawen, Hon. Edward, Naval Commander -in- Chief, 
India, 1711—61 
Bourchier, Sir George, Major-General, 1822—98 
Bourdillon, James Dewar, Madras Civil Service, 1811—83 
Boyd, Hugh, Journalist, Madras, 1746—94 
Braddon, Sir Edward, Civil Officer in India, Author, 1829~— 
1904 
Bradford, Sir Thomas, Commander-in-Chief, Bombay, 
777—185¢ 
Brasyer, Jeremiah, Colonel, commanded Sikh regiment, 
1812—97 
Breeks, James Wilkinson, Indian Civil Service, Madras, 
1830-72 
Briggs, John, Major-General, Author, 1785—1875 
Bright, Sir Robert Onesiphorus, Lieutenant-General, 1823— 
1896 
Brind, Sir James, General, 1808—88 
Broadfoot, George, Major, Agent to the Governor-General, 
1807—45 
Brockhaus, Herman, Professor and Linguist, 1806—77 
Brooke, Sir George, General, 1793—1882 
Brooke, Sir James, Raja of Sarawak, 1803—68 
Brooke, John Cheape, General, Agent to the Governor- 
General for Rajputana, 1818—99 
Brooke, Robert, in the E.1.Co.’s Bengal Army, 1746 ?—1802?- 
Broughton, Thomas Duer, Colonel and Author, 1778—1835 
Broughton de Gyfford, John Cam Hobhouse, Baron, 1786— 
33869 
Brown, Charles Philip, Indian Civil Service, Madras, 
Linguist, 1798—1884 
Brown, Rev. David, Chaplain, Bengal, 1763—1812 
Brown, Sir John Campbell, Surgeon-General, 1812—90 
Browne, Sir James, General, Chief Commissioner, British 
Beluchistan, 1837—96 
Browne, Sir Samuel, General, 1824—1901 
Browne, Sir Thomas Gore, Indian Army, 1807—87 
Bruce, Sir Henry Le Geyt, Lieutenant-General, 1824—99 
Bruce, John, Historiographer of the E.1.Co., 1745—1826 
Brutton, Nicholas, Lieutenant-Colonel, 1780—1843 
Bryant, Sir Jeremiah, Major-General, ?—1845 
Brydges, Sir Harford Jones, Baronet, Envoy to Persia, 
1764—1847 
Brydon, William, E.1.Co.’s Medical Service, 1811—73 
Buchanan, Rey, Dr. Claudius, Chaplain, Professor, Author, 
1766—1815 
Buchanan-Hamilton, Francis, Doctor, Author, 1762—1829 
Buckingham, James Silk, Journalist, Traveller, Author, 
1786—1855 
Buckingham and Chandos, Richard Plantagenet Campbell, 
third Duke of, Governor of Madras, 1823—89 
Buckinghamshire, Robert Hobart, fourth Earl of, Governor 
of Madras, 1760—1816 
Buckland, Charles Thomas, Indian Civil Service, Bengal, 
1824—94 
Biihler, Johann Georg, Professor and Linguist, 1837—98 
Buist, George, Journalist, Scientific Writer, 1805—60 
Burdwan, Mahtab Chand Rai, Maharaja Adhiraj Bahadur 
of, 1820—1879 
Burke, William Augustus, Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
1769—1837 
Burlton, Philip Bowles, Bengal Artillery, 1803—29 
Burnell, Arthur Coke, Indian Civil Service, Madras, 
Linguist and Author, 1840—82 
Burnes, Sir Alexander, Traveller and Political Agent at 
Kabul, 1805—41 
Burnes, James, Doctor and Author, 1801—62 
Burney, Henry, Captain, Resident at Ava, ?—1845 ? 
Burnouf, Eugene, Profesor and Linguist, 1801—52 
Burrell, Littellus, Major-General, 1753—1827 
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Burton, Sir Richard Francis, Traveller, Linguist, Author, 
821— 

Bussy-Castelnau, Charles Joseph Patissier, Marquis de, 
1718—85 


Butler, Thomas Adair, Major, V.C., 1835—1901 

Cadell, Jessie, Authoress, 1844 —84 

Cadell, Sir Robert, General, 1825—97 

Caillaud, John, Brigadier-General, 1724—1812 

aird, Sir James, Authority on Agriculture, 1816—92 
Caldwell, Sir Alexander, Major-General, 1763—1839 
Caldwell, Sir James Lillyman, General, 1770—1863 
Caldwell, the Right Rev. Robert, Bishop of Tinnivelly, 


1814-91 

Call, Sir John, Baronet, Member of Council, Madras, 
1732—1801 

Callcott, Maria, Lady, Authoress, 1785—1842 

Cama, Pestonji Hormusji, Merchant, Philanthropist, 
1850—93 

Camac, Jacob, Bengal Infantry, ?—? 

Cameron, Charles Hay, Member of Supreme Council, 
1795—1880 

Cameron, George Powlett, Political and Author, 1806—82 

Cameron, John Alexander, Journalist and Correspondent, 
?—1885 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, Baronet, Commander in Burmese 
War, 1769—1843 

Campbell, Charles Hay, Major and Author, ?—1832 

Campbell, Sir Colin, Major-General, 1776—1847 

Campbell, Donald, Traveller and Author, 1751—1804 

fampbell, Sir Edward Fitzgerald, Baronet, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 1822—82 

Campbell, Sir George, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


1824—92 
Campbell, Sir James Macnabb, Indian Civil Service, 
Bombay, 1847—1903 


Campbell, John, Lieutenant-Colonel, Defender of Man- 
galore, 1753—84 

Campbell, Sir John, Major-General, 1802—78 

Canning, Charles John, Earl, Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1812-62 

Canning, Charlotte Elizabeth, Countess, 1817—61 

Capel, Hon. Sir Thomas Bladen, Naval Commander-in-Chief, 
India, 1776—1853 

Capon, Sir David, General, 1793—1869 

Carey, Eustace, Missionary, 1791—1855 

Carey, Felix, Missionary, 1782—1822 

Carey, Mary, Survivor of the Black Hole, 1741—1801 

Carey, Rev. Dr. William Carey, Missionary, 1761—1834 

Carmichael, David Fremantle, Member of Council, Madras, 


1830—1903 
Carnac, John, Member of Council, Bombay, 1716—1800 
Carnatic, Azim-ud-daula, Nawab of the, 1775—1819 
Carnatic, Ghulam Muhammad Ghaus, last Nawab of the, 
1824 - 55 
Carnatic, Muhammad Ali Khan, Walajah, Nawab of the, 
1717—95 


Carnatic, Umdat-ul-Umra, Nawab of the, 1748—1801 

Carpenter, Mary, Philanthropic Reformer, 1807—77 

ee Sir Codrington Edmund, Barrister, Calcutta, 

769—1849 

Lartier, John, Governor of Bengal, 1733—1802 

Casement, Sir William, Member of the Supreme Council, 
1780 -—1844 

Cassels, Andrew, Member of Council of India, 1812—86 

Cautley, Sir Proby Thomas, Colonel, Member of Council of 
India, 1802—71 

Cavagnari, Sir Pierre Louis Napoleon, Resident at Kabul, 
1841-79 

Cavenagh, Sir Orfeur, General, 1821—91 

Chalmers, Sir John M., Major-General, 1756—1818 

Chamberlain, Sir Crawford Trotter, General, 1821—1902 

Chamberlain, Sir Neville Bowles, Field-Marshal, 1820—1902 

Chambers, Sir Robert, Chief Justice, Bengal, 1737—1803 

Chamier, Henry, Member of Council, Madras, 1795—1867 

Champion, Alexander, Commander-in-Chief, Bengal, ?—? 

Chanda Sahib, proclaimed Nawab of the Carnatic, ?—1752 

Chandu Lal, Maharaja, Minister at Hyderabad, 1766—1845 

Chastenay, Henry, Bengal Civil Service, 1794—1822 

Chatterji, Bankim Chandra, Indian Novelist, 1838—94 

Chavasse, William, of the E.1.Co.’s Service, 1785—1814 

Cheape, Sir John, General, 1792—1875 

Chelmsford, Frederick Augustus Thesiger, second Baron, 
General, 1827—1905 

Cherry, George Frederick, Bengal Civil Service, 1761—99 

Chesney, Sir George Tomkyns, Member of the Supreme 
Council, 1830—95 

Chinnery, George, Artist, 1766 ?—1852 

Christie, John, Major-General, 1805—69 

Christie, S. T., Lieutenant-General, ?—1876 

Churchill, Lord Randolph Henry Spencer, Secretary of 
State for India, 1849—1894 

Clapperton, Andrew Balfour, Captain, Master-Attendant, 
1794—1847 

Clare, John Fitzgibbon, second Earl of, 1792—1851 

Clarke, Sir Alured, Field-Marshal, 1745 ?—1832 

Clarke, Sir Andrew, Lieutenant-General, Member of the 
Supreme Council, 1824-1902 

Clarke, Tredway, General, 1764—1858 

Clark-Kennedy, John, Major-General, 1817—67 

Clavering, Sir John, Member of the Supreme Council, 
1722—77 

Cleghorn, Hugh Francis Clarke, Inspector - General of 
Forests, 1820—95 

Clerk, Sir George Russell, Governor of Bombay, 1800—89 

Cleveland, Augustus, Bengal Civil Service, 1755—84 

Clinton, Charles Henry Rolle Trefusis, twentieth Baron, 
Under-Secretary of State for India, 1831—1904 

Clive, Robert, Baron, Governor of Bengal, 1725—74 

Close, Sir Barry, Baronet, Political, 1756—1813 

Clyde, Colin Campbell, Baron, Field-Marshal, 1792—1863 

Cockburn, Sir William, Baronet, Lieutenant - General, 
1768 —1835 

Cocks, Arthur Herbert, Indian Civil Service, 1819—81 








AN UNKNOWN EDITION OF THEOPHRASTUS. 
Burghfield, Mortimer, R S.0., May 8th, 1905. 
Dr. Gate, Dean of York, included Theo- 
phrastus in his ‘Opuscula Mythologica, Ph ysica 
et Ethica, Greece et Latine.’ 





In the Amsterdam edition of* 1688 he gives 
the texts which he had consulted and collated 
with a MS. in Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The editions enumerated are Camotiana, 
Casauboniana, Oporiniana, Oxoniensis, Ste- 
phanica, and Sylburgiana. Might not the 


Oxoniensis be the edition of 1604? Un- 
fortuately the notes do not help, for the 
Oxoniensis does not seem to be once mentioned 
as giving a variant reading. It is possible that 
Duport’s ‘ Prelectiones’ (1712) may contain a 
mention of the edition, but I have no oppor- 
tunity of consulting it. 
W. C. F. ANDERSON. 








A NEW YORK LIBRARY. 


Tue report of the New York Society Library, 
which has just reached us, contains several 
interesting features. The library was founded 
in 1754, but has moved with the times, being, 
indeed, one of the most successful and enter- 
prising institutions of the kind existing. During 
the year ending March, 1905, 23,188 persons 
used the library, of whom 8,253 were men. 
So women in the “‘ first families,” which it is 
the pride of the library to serve, read far more 
than men. Messengers carried 21,625 books 
without any charge for delivery, and visited 
6,892 houses ; 30,488 books were drawn alto- 
gether. The library has made a practice of 
circulating volumes which other institutions 
class as reference books, not permitting their 
removal. Entire freedom of access is allowed 
to books in the buildings, but no loss is reported 
in consequence. Orders are executed by tele- 
phone or letter, so that those who cannot attend 
personally are not debarred from getting books, 
As to the books most read it is noted :— 

“There is a general impression current that there 
isa rage for new books, and that a book several 
weeks old is not worth reading, and the reports of 
most public libraries show that their circulation has 
been curtailed seriously by ephemeral concerns, 
which advertise to furnish new books only ; but the 
experience of the Society Library has shown that 
old authors are not neglected, if provided in new 
editions, with the best paper and type prvcurable. 
New editions of Trollope, Scott, Dickens, Richard- 
son, Thackeray, and Disraeli, purchased within a 
few years, have been called for nearly as often as 
the ‘ best sellers’ in fiction.” 

This is pleasant hearing, for certainly 
herculean efforts are made to push the modern 
novel in America, and the ‘ three-month 
immortals ” are so wildly praised that one might 
take them all for classics. Two names in this 
list are of special interest—Trollope and Richard- 
son. The former, though his work is commonly 
dismissed as machine-made, is having a revival 
in England too, for his books are being reissued 
by more than one publisher, and they show 
certain characteristic and lost aspects of English 
life more closely than any other author. The 
call for Richardson is gratifying, but surprising, 
in New York, for he is one of the longest of 
writers, and achieves his effect by a seemingly 
infinite amount of leisurely triviality which all 
works up to his purpose. But you have to read 
a dozen pages instead of one epigram. “ Long, 
still books,” Tennyson called Richardson’s, yet 
New York society has time to read them, 
though it is fortunate that, being old books, 
they can be kept for three weeks instead of one 
without fines for extra time. One cannot 
imagine a decently occupied person making 
enough leisure in a week to enjoy that long- 
drawn-out, but most genuine tragedy ‘ Clarissa.’ 

We are sorry to notice the recent death of 
Mr. Charles B. Curtis, the chairman of the 
library, who had been a member of the board 
since 1892, and paid special attention to securing 
art books. Volumes of this sort are placed in 
the Green Alcoves, and were consulted in the 
past year by 307 men and 453 women, the latter 
in this special line, it will be noticed, not so far 
outnumbering the rival sex as in general read- 





ing. Recent accessions include seventy-eight 
volumes on Egyptology, presented through the 
sons of the late President Henry Morton, who, 
it is said, selected this library because it exer- 
cises a more liberal policy in the circulation of 
its books than other institutions. The library 
is in a flourishing condition, though it does not, 
it appears, advertise in the daily papers. The 
liberality it shows seems in no way misplaced, 
and it has the satisfaction of boasting both 
traditions and modern enlightenment. Long 
may it flourish, or, if we may quote Horace of 
an eighteenth - century institution, may it 
resemble the older books which its readers still 
favour in an age of ‘‘ hustle,” ‘‘et hunc in 
annum vivat et plures.” 








SALE, 


MEssrs. HopGson included in their sale last 
week the library of the late Mr. C. C. Massey and 
other properties, the following being some of the 
chief prices realized: Ackermann’s Microcosm of 
London, 3 vols., old morocco, 211. The Kelmscott 
Press Chaucer, 45/. The Wallace Collection, by 
Emile Molinier, 2 vole. 167.5s. French Historical 
Memoirs, complete set, 50 vols, 12/, Howell's State 
Trials, 32 vole., 101. 2s.6d, Chetham Society’s Pub- 
lications, first series, 116 vols., 10). Knox’s Liturgie, 
Aberdene, E. Raban, 1633, 9/. Illustrated Library 
Edition of Dickens, 30 vole, 137. The copy of 
Thackeray’s Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, 
mentioned in our issue of April 29th, realized 17/. 10s. 








Biterary Gossip. 


In Zhe Cornhill Magasine for June the 
approach of middle age is the main theme 
of the series ‘From a College Window.’ 
Two subjects of timely interest are ‘Special 
Police Courts for Children,’ by the wife of 
Canon Barnett, and ‘Some Causes of the 
Japanese Victories,’ by Mr. F. H. E. Cun- 
liffe; while Miss Blanche Lascelles con- 
tributes a poem on our Eastern allies, under 
the title of ‘The Brotherhood of Valour.’ 
‘A Glimpse of the Exiled Stewarts,’ by the 
Rev. W. H. Hutton, is based upon an 
unpublished letter of Fanny Burney’s 
‘* Daddy Crisp.”” ‘A Few Characters in a 
Workhouse Ward’ is an anonymous study 
of human nature. Mr. G. A. B. Dewar 
discusses ‘ Wild Animals as Parents’ ; while, 
in ‘Gastronomic Divagations,’ Mr. A. I. 
Shand writes from the twofold point of 
view of the sportsman and the epicure. 


Mr. Fisuer Unwin will publish in the 
autumn a translation, by the Misses Casey, 
of ‘Streifziige an der Riviera,’ by Prof. 
Strasburger, of Bonn. The book is an 
account of the author’s impressions of the 
Riviera during spring trips made in the 
course of ten years. It is especially con- 
cerned with the botany of the region, and 
deals to some extent with classical references 
to the plants which are a striking feature 
of the landscapes of Italy and Provence. 


Tue life of Sir William Harcourt, by Mr. 
Harcourt, M.P., to which the daily news- 

apers have alluded, like that of Lord 
Randolph Churchill by Mr. Churchill, M.P., 
though certain to appear some day, is not 
likely to make rapid progress. The bulk 
of the papers to be dealt with in each case 
is considerable, and much time will of 
necessity be needed. 


Tue Senate of the University of Cam- 
bridge has now passed the necessary Graces 
for the foundation of the Leslie Stephen 
Lectureship in the University, the endow- 
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ment of which has been subscribed by the 
late Sir Leslie Stephen’s friends. The 
main regulations adopted by the Senate 
rovide that the lecturer be appointed 
fiennially by the Vice - Chancellor, the 
Master of Trinity Hall, the Knightbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, and the 
Regius Professor of Modern History; that 
the first appointment be made in Michael- 
mas Term, 1906; that the lecturer deliver 
one lecture in the Senate House, or some 
other University building, or Trinity Hall; 
and that it be on some literary subject, 
‘including therein criticism, biography, and 
ethics.” 


Messrs. Sornesy’s sale on June Ist and 
two following days will include the nautical 
library, with his log-books, of the Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards William IV., some 
interesting autograph letters of Garrick, 
and some important Americana. A recently 
discovered portrait of Thackeray, done 
about 1840, by L. Poyet, and reproduced in 
the Dent edition of ‘The Roundabout 
Papers,’ is among the miscellaneous lots of 
interest. There are also a very fine perfect 
and clean copy of the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s translation of ‘The Tragedie of 
Antonie,’ 1595, of excessive rarity; and some 
valuable illuminated manuscripts, notably 
a book of Hor, circa 1489, with twenty-two 
full-size richly painted and illuminated 
miniatures, and two miniature paintings of 
the Nativity and the Crucifixion, executed 
en grisaille, which recall Simon Bening, the 
Bruges miniaturist, who died in 1561. 


In Chambers’s Journal for June, besides 
the usual instalments of fiction, there will 
be an account of ‘An Old-World Scottish 
Service Member,’ by the Rev. Canon Tetley, 
based upon extracts from the diaries of Sir 
Andrew Leith- Hay, M.P. for the Elgin 
Burghs. In ‘The Rural Exodus’ the Rev. 
Reginald A. Gatty gives examples and 
anecdotes of the condition of rural England 
as seen in and around Rotherham. An 
article on ‘The Railway Bookstall’ traces 
the rise and development of the bookstall 
system under Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
Messrs. John Menzies & Co. in Scotland, 
and Messrs. Edson in Ireland. Mr. John B. 
Drayton presents some curious ‘Expe- 
riences on Juries and in Law Courts.’ In 
‘An Atlantic Oasis’ the Bermudas are 
described. ‘An Island Prison in the Forth’ 
gives the story of the Bass Rock; while 
other articles are ‘A Lady Tramp in India,’ 
by Miss Margaret Innes Pollock, and 
‘ Notes on Memory,’ by J. Cater, M.D. 


In Zemple Bar for June Mr. Michael Bar- 
rington discusses ‘The Philosophy of Aubrey 
de Vere,’ and Mr. Benjamin Taylor ‘The 
Housing Question.’ Mrs. Choate Prince 
writes on ‘Rooms that I have Loved’ in 
her American homes; and Miss D. M. Jones, 
in‘A Saint at the Court of Charles II.,’ 
gives a sketch of Margaret Godolphin and 
her friendship for John Evelyn. 


By permission of the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Saviour’s Cathedral, Southwark, the 
window designed and made by Mr. John 
La Farge, of New York, and presented to 
the cathedral by the American Ambassador 
as a memorial of John Harvard, founder of 
Harvard University, will be unveiled by the 
Ambassador and dedicated next Monday. 





Tue Librarian of Congress, in accordance 
with the suggestion in the recent report of 
the Senate Committees on Patents, is about 
to call a conference of those interested in 
copyright revision. The views thus obtained 
will be utilized in drafting a revised code of 
copyright law, which is much desired by 
other nations. The United States still 
holds aloof from the Berne Convention. ~ 


Tue Royal Society of Canada is holding 
its meetings in Ottawa between May 22nd 
and 25th. Mr. Benjamin Shutte will 
deliver the Presidential address on the sub- 
ject of the ‘ Transfer of Canada to England, 
1760-3,’ and the Hon. Sydney Fisher, 
M.P., will lecture on ‘Our Western Neigh- 
bour, Japan.’ An evening is to be devoted 
to ‘The Songs of the Voyageurs on the 
Lakes and Rivers of Canada in Early Days,’ 
while Abbé Camille Roy, in the French 
Literature Section, will submit a paper on 
‘Our Literature from 1800 to 1830.’ 
Under English literature, one of the papers 
by Mr. R. C. Archibald will contain a 
‘ Bibliography of the Life and Works of 
Simon Newcomb.’ 


Mr. J. A. Rem writes :— 

**In your notice of the selection of letters 

entitled ‘Do We Believe?’ your reviewer 
writes: ‘ The better scientific agnostics did not 
intervene in this popular correspondence, so 
that it is not fair to compare the utterances of 
a trained thinker like the Dean of Westminster 
with most of those who wrote on the side of 
unbelief or doubt.’ May I say that your 
reviewer’s comment is hardly true? for I noticed 
that Mr. Edward Clodd wrote a temperately 
worded letter from the scientific agnostic point 
of view (his letter was not republished), and 
doubtless others intervened whose letters were 
not published. The question cannot be shirked 
much longer by public men.” 
We are glad to publish our correspondent’s 
letter. No creed worth believing needs to 
be protected by the suppression of attack 
against it. 

Many influential members of the press 
have suggested that advantage should be 
taken of the Diamond Jubilee of ‘The 
Newspaper Press Directory’ to recognize 
Mr. Walter Wellsman’s services, not only 
in connexion with the invaluable ‘ Direc- 
tory,’ but also on the many occasions in 
which his unique knowledge of matters 
connected with the newspaper world has 
been readily and freely communicated. To 
carry out the object, a meeting is to be 
held of those who wish to co-operate at 
Stationers’ Hall on Tuesday next at three 
o'clock. 


Sir Horace Brooxs Marsuatt will pre- 
side at the anniversary festival of the 
Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident 
Institution, to be held at De Keyser’s Royal 
Hotel on Tuesday evening, October 24th. 


A commiTTEE of leading men in Diissel- 
dorf, the native place of Heine, intend to 
raise a national memorial to him, said to 
be the first in Germany, which has treated 
her great man very cavalierly on account of 
his opinions. 

Hetnrica NitscHMann, whose death took 
place recently in Elbing in his seventy- 
ninth year, was the author of several im- 
portant works on Polish literature, and 
ranked high as a translator from that 


language. 





Taz June number of Maemiilan’s Magazine 
contains an article on ‘Henry Hudson, 
Navigator,’ by Mr. W. J. Fletcher; one on 
‘Cathedrals Old and New,’ by Mr. H. B. 
Philpott ; and a paper on ‘The Barons of 
the Cinque Ports,’ by Mr. M. F. Johnston. 
‘ Hospitals and Medical Schools’ are dealt 
with by Mr. E. J. Prior; Major Kennion 
writes on ‘Sport in the Hindoo Koosh’; and 
8. G. Tallentyre’s fourth article on ‘The 
Fellow- Workers of Voltaire’ takes Grimm 
as its subject. 

Tue Readers’ Dinner went off very wel} 
last Saturday, and the subscription list 
reached 230/., to go towards a fourth 
pension. Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, 
who presided, thought that Mr. Collins, in 
his ‘Author and Printer,’ was too profuse 
in commas. Mr. Hawkins is, clearly, a 
pattern proof- reader, but the ordinary author 
often neglects such things, and simplifies 
punctuation by putting dashes everywhere, 
so that he needs instruction. 

Recent Parliamentary Papers include a 
Report of the Historical Menuscripts Com- 
mission on the Manuscripts of Lady Du 
Cane (2s. 6d.); the Annual Report on the 
Finances of the University of Glasgow 
(3d.); and the Annual Report of Proceed- 
ings under Acts relating to Sea Fisheries, 
England and Wales, 1903 (8d.). 








SCIENCE 


gee 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 


Publications of the Bureaw of American 
Ethnology. — Twenty - First Annual Report to 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
for 1899 - 1900, — Twenty - Second Report for 
1900-1901. Parts I. and II. (Washington, 
Government Printing Office.)—The “letter of 
transmittal ’’ which heads the Twenty-First 
Report is signed “J. W. Powell,” and is the last 
which will bear hissignature. That of the Twenty- 
Second Report is signed “ W. J. McGee, Acting 
Director,” and, by a curious clerical error, is 
dated July 1st, 1899, instead of 1901. 

The Twenty-First Report contains a map on 
which the progress made by the Bureau during 
the year to which it relates is indicated by 
colour. From Costa Rica for office work, and 
Jamaica and Porto Rico for field work, the 
Department extended its energies as far as 
Yukon river in the north, and from Washington 
State in the Pacific to Cape Breton in the 
Atlantic. Its zeal for ethnological work far 
transcended the bounds of the Union. The 
field operations mentioned in the Twenty-Second 
Report likewise extended into British Columbia 
and Ontario, as well as intu several parts of 
Mexico. 

The first of the accompanying papers to the 
Twenty-First Report is by Dr. J. W. Fewkes on 
certain supernatural beings of the Hopi Indian 
pantheon known as Katcinas. It is illustrated 
by sixty-two coloured plates, drawn by native 
artists, representing 250 of these beings, They 
show considerable ability in painting. The 
Katcinas represent gods or ancestral spirits, 
personated by dresses and masks, and are very 
numerous. Those figured are arranged in the 
order of the calendar adopted by the Hopis, 
which begins in our November with a new fire 
ceremony, and includes a great number of festi- 
vals, some of them lasting for nine days each. 
In each festival the ceremonies are performed 
by a society of priests. The first ceremony 
illustrated is a dance celebrated in our January, 
dramatizing the return of the sun. The 
sun-god has a horizontal dumb-bell-shaped 
design across a green face, a long protuberant 
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snout, and symbols of rain-clouds attached to 
each side of the head. In this ceremony a 
number of other characters were personated, 
wearing masks and bearing other attributes, 
and performing dances and ritual observances. 
As to all these, and the proceedings at the other 
ceremonies of the Hopi year, Dr. Fewkes gives 
ample information, in part derived from his 
own observation, in part from the statements 
of native artists, which he took occasion to 
verify by questioning other natives. 

The second accompanying paper tothe Twenty- 
First Report is the first part of a treatise by 
Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt on Iroquoian cosmology, 
and contains a comparison of three texts of the 
legend: the first, an Onondaga version, ob- 
tained from John Buck, a chief of that tribe on 
the Grand Riverreservation, Canada; the second, 
a Seneca version, obtained from John Armstrong, 
of mixed blood, on the Cattaraugus reservation, 
State of New York ; the third, a Mohawk ver- 
sion, obtained from Seth Newhouse, of that tribe, 
on the Grand River reservation in Canada. The 
three texts are alike in their main incidents. 
Man-beings dwell in the sky; they go to hunt, 
and visit a woman-being ; some time afterwards 
it becomes manifest that she will give birth to 
achild. The man-being falls ill, dies, and is 
buried in a high place. The child of the woman 
visits the tomb, and is acknowledged by the 
deceased as his child. He tells her to marry a 
chief who lives in a lodge beside a tree, the 
blossoms of which make the light of the world. 
He prescribes to her tests of work and of 
endurance, which she fulfils, marries the chief, 
and, catching his breath, gives birth in her 
turn toa child. She and her child are pushed 
into the abyss, and arrive on earth, where the 
child is again born. This paper is illustrated 
by a portrait of John Buck, and by portraits of 
six Cayuga chiefs from Canada, including 
William Wedge, the head chief ; William Henry 
Fishcarrier, aged eighty - eight; and William 
Sandy, born Fishcarrier, a warrior. 

Dr. J. W. Fewkes is author also of the 
first paper in the Twenty-Second Report, in 
which he describes two summers’ work in Pueblo 
ruins, in Arizona, in 1896 and 1897. In this 
State extensive native villages have been deserted 
and are in ruins, possibly from the inability 
of the Hopi people to defend them against 
hostile tribes, possibly from failure of the 
crops through want of rain, or from the preva- 
lence of insect enemies. From these deserted 
villages and their cemeteries Dr. Fewkes and 
his companions collected nearly three thousand 
specimens. After his work on the ruins, he 
visited some of the existing settlements, and 
has already communicated to the Sixteenth and 
Nineteenth Reports of the Bureau his observa- 
tions on the dances and ceremonies still per- 
formed there. His paper is illustrated by 
twenty photographic views of the scenery and 
ruins, and by fifty platesand one hundred and 
twenty figures representing the objects col- 
lected. Among these may be mentioned a 
beautifully worked figure of a frog in mosaic, a 
unique specimen, found at Chave’s Pass, so 
called from a white man who was killed by 
Apaches close by. Other fine objects in mosaic 
work, such as earrings and gorgets in turquoise, 
were also found. 

The pottery collected was of every variety 
of form and decoration, from the coarse un- 
polished ware upwards. It included several 
bird forms, such as are not often found in 
aneient ruins, and a few human figures, one 
vase being ornamented with a line of human 
footprints leading from a figure of which the 
head and arms alone are shown to one in which 
the legs and body alone are seen. 

The second paper in Part I. of the Twenty- 
Second Report is by Dr. Cyrus Thomas, and 
is pre to his paper on the Mayan 
calendar systems published in the Nineteenth 
Report, bringing down the investigation there 
made to the present state of knowledge by 





the aid of Mr. A. P. Maudslay’s great work, 
the ‘ Biologia Centrali-Americana,’ in which are 
furnished for the first time drawings of the 
inscriptions at Quirigua. This paper is illus- 
trated by coloured facsimiles of four plates from 
the Dresden codex,and Dr. Thomas suggests that 
the writer of that codex was of a mathematical 
turn of mind, and that many of the long series 
he has given are steps of calculation in rs 
the lapse of time between widely separa 
dates, for amusement or mystical purposes. 

Part II. of the Twenty-Second Report is 
wholly occupied by a paper by Miss Alice C, 
Fletcher on the Hako, a Pawnee ceremony. 
The Bureau of Ethnology and Miss Fletcher 
are to be congratulated on the publication of 
this perfect record of a typical aboriginal cere- 
mony. English students are familiar with her 
researches among the Omaha tribes, who used 
a similar ritual to that of the Pawnees ; but the 
one man who knew all about it died, and further 
inquiry in that direction became useless. She 
accordingly sought to establish with the Pawnees 
the same excellent relations which she had so 
long held with the Omahas, and gained material 
assistance in that endeavour from Mr. James R. 
Murie, an educated member of the Pawnee 
tribe. By this means an absolutely full account 
of the ceremonies was obtained from the 
Kiirahus, or guardian of the sacred rites. This 
man, Tahirussawichi, who was about seventy 
years of age, had devoted his life to the study 
and practice of these ceremonies, and furnished 
Miss Fletcher, at intervals extending over four 
years, with a complete version of the songs and 
other observances, and with a full explanation 
of their symbolical meaning as understood by 
him. Gramophone records were taken of all 
the songs, and the music has been tran- 
scribed from the cylinders by Mr. Edwin H. 
Tracy, who has verified his transcription by 
obtaining an actual repetition of the songs 
from the Kiirahus. Miss Fletcher has added a 
rhythmical rendering of the songs. 

The expression ‘‘hako” is used to describe 
the whole of the articles employed in the cere- 
mony, which are two feathered stems of ash wood 
from which the pith is burnt out; an ear of 
white corn ; three sticks of plane tree; owl and 
eagle feathers ; the heads of two woodpeckers ; 
the head, neck, and breast of two ducks; a 
wild cat skin ; fat from a consecrated deer 
or buffalo ; an oriole’s nest ; and other objects. 
These are figured in eight coloured plates, and 
the arrangement of the lodges during the 
various ritual observances in eleven diagrams. 

The two feathered stems are treated by the 
tribe with great reverence, and always deposited 
on the wild cat skin when not inuse. One 
symbolizes the sky, the other the earth. The ear 
of corn represents the fruitfulness of the earth, 
and is called “‘mother.” This seems to indicate 
an origin for the ceremony among agricultural 
tribes, though it has been adopted by the 
hunting tribes. It does not appear, however, 
that the rites were performed at any stated 
time, or had any connexion with planting or 
harvesting. The Kiirahus explained that the 
hako is taken up in the spring when birds are 
mating, or in the summer when birds are nest- 
ing and caring for their young, or in the fall 
when birds are flocking, but not in the winter, 
when all things are asleep. 

Miss Fletcher defines the purpose of the 
ceremony as 


“twofold : first, to benefit certain individuals by 
bringing to them the promise of children, long life, 
and plenty ; second, to affect the social relations of 
those who tovk part in it, by establishing a bond 
between two distinct groups of persons, belonging 
to different clans, gentes, or tribes, which was to 
ensure between them friendship and peace,” 


The two feathered stems represent respectively 
the male and female elements, and the female 
takes the leading position. The proceedings 
begin with an invocation, in thirteen verses, 
of the abode of Tirdwa and of the powers sub- 





ordinate to him, the father of all ; then follows, 
at great length, the preparation of the stems, 
ear of corn, and other objects. The whole body 
of worshippers then form into procession for a 
journey, every incident of which is marked by 
its appropriate song. The journey ends in the 
village with which friendship is to be estab- 
lished, figuratively called the son. 

Although the motive and method of the cere- 
monies relate to sex, the treatment of the 
theme is marvellously delicate and poetic, 
Unless the Kiirahus bowdlerized it for the sake 
of the lady, which we see no reason to suspect, 
there is not a trace of coarseness throughout the 
whole ritual. The birth of dawn is celebrated 
by a fine song, sung slowly and with reverent 
feeling, as befitting something which is very 
sacred, although that birth happens every day. 
The appearance of the morning star is welcomed 
with another song, and the approach of daylight 
with another, in which the glad shout ‘‘ Day is 
here!” is repeated many times. A chant of 
welcome to ‘‘ our father Sun, whose ray cometh 
over all the land, passeth in the lodge, us to 
touch and give us strength,” follows. The 
proceedings culminate on the fourth night, 
which is that of the secret ceremonies, preceded 
by invocation of Tirdwa. 

I know not if the voice of man can reach to the sky; 

I know not if the mighty one will hear as I pray, &c., 
is followed by a note of triumph :— 


I now know that the voice of man can reach to the sky ; 
I now know that the mighty one has heard as I prayed ; 
I now know that the gifts I ask have all been granted ; 
I now know that the word of old we truly have heard ; 
I now know that Tirfwa hearkens unto man’s prayer ; 
I know that only good has come to you, my children. 


The music is lively and appropriate. 

Miss Fletcher’s four years of work have been 
well spent in obtaining so complete an insight 
into the higher sentiments and ethical views of 
the red man. The closing words of the Ktirahus 
are :— 

‘*My heart has gone out to you. I have done 
what has never been done before. I have given 
you all the songs of this ceremony and explained 
them to you. I never thought that I, of all my 
people, should be the one to give this ancient cere- 
mony to be preserved, and I wonder over it as I sit 
here...... It must be that I have been preserved for this 
purpose, otherwise I should be lying back there 
among the dead.” 








ENGINEERING. 


River, Road, and Rail: some Engineering 
Reminiscences. By Francis Fox. (Murray.)— 
An engineer whose reminiscences extend from 
the erection of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
in Hyde Park, by his father, Sir Charles Fox, 
to the extension of the Rhodesia Railway by 
the construction of a steel arched cantilever 
bridge across a gorge of the Zambesi river, a 
short distance below the Victoria Falls, and who 
has had a varied experience in mining, railway 
construction, tunnelling, and bridge building, 
and gathered information from various sources 
and by visits to different countries, has naturally 
much of an interesting nature to record. His 
recollections, moreover, and descriptions of 
engineering works are related in a simple, 
chatty manner, and interspersed with anecdotes 
and incidents of travel, so that the technical 
information in various branches contained in 
the book is presented in an easy and attractive 
form. Being elucidated by numerous illustra- 
tions, it cannot fail to interest the general 
reader, who will at the same time almost 
unconsciously gain some insight into the mode 
of carrying out important public works. The 
book, indeed, deals more largely with the 
experiences of an engineer who, in pursuit of 
his professional avocations and recreation, has 
travelled in many lands, than with descriptions 
of engineering works, which, however, naturally 
come in for their fair share of notice with other 
events, especially in respect of the illustrations; 
but technical details are studiously avoided. 
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The chief works referred to are the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park, the Severn Tunnel, the 
Hawarden Bridge over the Dee, the Mersey and 
Simplon tunnels, and the Rhodesia Railway. 
The countries visited by Mr. Fox include the 
United States and Canada, South America, 
Spain, Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, and Rhodesia. 
The least- known and grandest feature re- 
ferred to in the book is the Victoria Falls 
of the Zambesi, discovered by Dr. Living- 
stone in 1855, which are represented from 
different points of view in several illustrations. 
They have a sheer fall of 400 feet, and a width 
of overfall in flood time of about 4,000 feet, or 
two and a half times the drop of the Falls of 
Niagara, and double their width. Two plans of 
the Niagara and Victoria Falls are placed side 
by side for comparison, with their respective 
rivers and rapids for « short distance above 
and below, which show that though, owing 
to a peculiar conformation, the Victoria Falls 
are much the wider, the rapids above are 
very similar in width; whilst the Zambesi is 
much narrower below its Falls, and flows 
through a much longer gorge than the Niagara 
river. The map, however, of the Niagara 
Falls is somewhat out of date, and incorrect 
as regards the bridge spanning the river, 
just below the Falls, between Niagara Falls on 
the American side and Clifton on the Canadian 
side, for it is called on the map ‘‘ Suspension 
Foot Bridge” ; whereas the suspension bridge 
erected in 1868, and widened in 1886, was a 
roadway bridge with a footpath on each side, 
and was replaced in 1898 by a steel arched 
bridge with a span of 840 ft. The railway 
bridge at the Victoria Falls, built out from 
each side and recently successfully joined in 
the centre, forming a link in the proposed 
Cape to Cairo railway, though it crosses the 
narrow gorge with a span of only 500 ft., is at 
a much greater height above the river, and a 
more graceful structure than the Niagara Falls 
bridge, with its much larger span. The work 
which is described at greatest length in the 
book, with several illustrations, is the Simplon 
Tunnel, which, with a length of 12} miles, is 
much the longest of the Alpine tunnels, and, 
penetrating to a depth of 7,005 ft. below the 
surface, has been exposed to a _ consider- 
ably greater internal heat in construction 
than even the St. Gothard Tunnel, 
which reaches a depth of 5,598 ft. below the 
surface, with a length of 9} miles. The Simplon 
Tunnel is of special interest at the present 
time, on account of its exceptional length and 
the heat already noticed, necessitating the 
adoption of special means of ventilation and 
cooling at the faces during the work; the 
difficulties and delays experienced by the irrup- 
tion of hot springs of large volume; and the 
recent successful junction of the two headings, 
carried forward from each end at a comparatively 
rapid rate, in spite of serious obstacles. 

Life as an Engineer: its Lights, Shades, and 
Prospects. By J. W. C. Haldane. (New York, 
Spon & Chamberlain; London, E. & F. N. Spon.) 
—This book forms a fitting complement to the 
previous one; for whereas the first relates to 
constructive engineering, this one deals mainly 
with the author’s practice and knowledge of 
mechanical engineering, though reference is 
made to general engineering works in the 
introductory chapter on ‘Civil Engineering as 
It Was and Is,’ and also in one of the final 
chapters on ‘ Varied Sketches of Engineering 
Life’; and two chapters in the middle of the 
book are devoted to the various stages in rail- 
way construction, as illustrated by the descrip- 
tion of the making of a railway on an imaginary 
island in the Pacific, which has figured in a 
previous book of the author’s. Mr. Haldane 
gives a graphic account of his experiences as an 
apprentice in engineering workshops, with brief 


‘descriptions of the machines in ordinary use ; a 
‘sketch of his life on the staff of Messrs. Laird 


Bros., of Birkenhead, with referencestothe means 





of education for,and the methods of entering, the 
engineering profession ; the difficulties attend- 
ing his start in an independent position as a eon- 
sulting engineer; and an account of his varied 
experiences in private practice. The very ex- 
tensive workshops of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company at Crewe, in which 
all kinds of railway plant, machinery, and 
appliances are constructed and repaired, are 
described in considerable detail in five chapters, 
as furnishing a foremost instance of mechanical 
engineering practice; whilst the works of Sir 
Joseph Whitworth & Co. near Manchester, and 
of Sir W. G. Armstrong & Oo. at Elswick, 
somewhat briefly referred to, are concerned with 
a different class of engineering manufactures, 
such as machine - tools, firearms, big guns, 


‘armour-plates, vessels of war, and hydraulic 


machinery. A chapter is devoted to a rapid 
sketch of the ‘Rise and Progress of Steam 
Navigation,’ from the first boat impelled by 
steam at five miles an hour on Dalswinton Loch 
in 1788, up to recently built torpedo-boats in 
the English navy, fitted with steam turbines, 
and attaining a speed of forty-two knots an 
hour ; whilst another chapter refers to water- 
tube boilers, gas and oil engines, and electrical 
engineering. The book contains thirty illustra- 
tions of a great variety of machines, and views 
of three notable vessels, namely, the Comet, the 
first steamer launched on the Clyde in 1812; the 
Amazon, destroyed by fire on her first voyage in 
1852; and the River Clyde turbine steamer 
Queen Alexandra. The style of the book is 
light and somewhat discursive, and the author 
avoids, for the most part, engineering techni- 
calities, with the object of rendering the book 
acceptable to general readers. Though, how- 
ever, Mr. Haldane keeps more closely to his 
subject than Mr. Fox, who diversifies his 
references to large public works by anecdotes 
and incidents which have nothing to do with 
engineering, it is probable that general readers, 
and even young men who contemplate becoming 
engineers, will find Mr. Fox’s book the more 
attractive on account of its discursiveness, and 
itsdescriptions of works of more general interest. 
But the last chapter of Mr. Haldane’s book 
will serve as a useful warning against entering, 
without due consideration, and in the absence of 
special aptitudes or advantages, an overcrowded 
profession in preference to embarking on a 
pioneer’s life in an undeveloped colony, such as 
the western parts of Canada, with its healthy 
occupations, its freedom, and its good prospects 
of advancement and prosperity, which Mr. 
Haldane strongly advocates. 

The Strategy of Great Railroads, By Frank 
H. Spearman. (Harper & Brothers.)—Under 
the above title Mr. Spearman describes the 
origin, extension, and management of the prin- 
cipal railroad systems of the United States, 
showing by the aid of maps the territory which 
they respectively serve with their various ramifi- 
cations, Ten groups of lines are successively con- 
sidered under their distinctive names, with the 
exception of the Wabash system, which is headed 
‘The Fight for Pittsburg’; and the book con- 
cludes with three general chapters on ‘The 
Rebuilding of an American Railroad,’ ‘ The First 
Trans-Continental Railroad,’ and ‘The Early 
Days in Railroading,’ which last, from its title, 
would appear to be more appropriate for com- 
mencing than terminating the volume. 

The Vanderbilt lines, or more strictly the 
New York Central lines, are placed first on 
account of their extent of 12,000 miles, com- 
bined with the very populous and thriving dis- 
tricts which they serve, containing more than 
half the people, and those the most energetic 
portion, of the United States; and they have 
hitherto been the only system with a terminal 
station in New York, which has been managed 
by carrying the line along the east side of the 
Hudson River, and thus avoiding the difficult 
problem of crossing it till it has narrowed con- 
siderably at Albany, where the line turns west- 





ward, after a branch line has diverged eastwards 
to Boston. The main lines passing by Buffalo 
and Cleveland extend westwards to Chicago, 
south-west to St. Louis on the Mississippi, and 
further south to Cairo at the confluence of the 
Ohio ; whilst a regular network of lines serves 
the territory comprised between Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and Cleveland ; 
and important branches run north to Montreal 
and to Mackinaw City at the junction of lakes 
Huron and Michigan, and south to Pittsburg and 
New Haven, to Wheeling, and to Louisville. 
The Pennsylvania system provides for the traffic 
of a somewhat similar district to the New York 
Central, lying between New York and Chicago 
and St. Louis, extending to lakes Ontario, Erie, 
and Michigan on the north, and the Ohio River 
on the south; but whilst reaching some of the 
same lake-shore towns as the New York Central, 
such as Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, and 
even Mackinaw City, its main line, instead of 
following the lake shore, starts from Jersey 
City, awaiting the completion of the Hudson 
River tunnel, and passes westwards through 
Trenton and Philadelphia, across the Alle- 
ghanies to Pittsburg, diverging somewhat 
northwards to Chicago, and southwards to 
St. Louis; whilst a western line goes direct 
to the Mississippi at Keokuk. Moreover, the 
Pennsylvania system serves quite a separate 
districtto the southof New York, extending down 
to Washington and Cape Charles, with numerous 
ramifications ; whilst, on the other hand, its 
network of lines in its western section is less 
extensive than that of the New York Central, 
and does not extend north of Toledo ; and these 
two lines together dominate the north-eastern 
and chief industrial portion of the United States. 

The Harriman lines, 17,000 miles in length, 
serve the territory west of the Mississippi, and 
extend to the Pacific; they comprise the Union or 
Central Pacific, running from a connexion with 
the Alton line at Omaha, on the Missouri, due 
west through Ogden, and across part of the 
Great Salt Lake to Sacramento and San Fran- 
cisco, with a line from Kansas City passing 
through Denver and joining the main line at 
Cheyenne, and with a branch further on diverg- 
ing northwards to Portland, near the Pacific 
coast ; and also the Southern Pacific, going from 
New Orleans, with a branch from Galveston to 
Los Angeles, and skirting the Pacific coast to 
San Francisco; whilst a line extends north 
to Portland, and there are numerous branches 
to places off the main routes. The Hill lines, 
so called after their organizer, like the Vander- 
bilt, Harriman, and Gould lines, lie entirely to 
the west of Chicago, their starting-points being 
Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior, Chicago, 
and St. Louis; and they put each of these 
centres of trade in communication with ports 
on the Pacific by two different routes. us 
St. Louis and Chicago are connected with 
Denver by the Burlington Railroads, and thereby 
reach the Union Pacific with its terminus at San 
Francisco ; and St. Louis is also joined to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad by the Burlington 
Railroad to Billings, and Chicago by the Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad passing through St. Paul ; 
whilst Duluth is connected with the Northern 
Pacific by the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
also by the Great Northern Railroad further 
north, constructed by Mr. Hill, the first Pacific 
line made without Government assistance. The 
Wabash system, which runs from Buffalo along 
the north side of Lake Erie by Detroit to 
Chicago, and thence down to St. Louis and 
on to Kansas City, with northern branches to 
Des Moines and Omaha, and with a line going 
east by Toledo to Pittsburg, forms really a sec- 
tion of the Gould lines, but has been dealt with 
in a separate chapter, on account of the fierce 
struggle with the Pennsylvania system, about 
four years ago, to obtain a terminus in Pitts- 
burg, so as to share its unrivalled trade. The 
Wabash system, indeed, forms merely the 
eastern portion of the Gould lines, which 
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include a northern branch to Frankfort, and 
extend west to Salt Lake City and Ogden, south 
to New Orleans and Galveston, and south-west 
to Laredo and to El Paso, both on the Rio 
Grande, at the frontier of Mexico, with innu- 
merable ramifications, especially in Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Arkansas, and Texas. 

The four remaining groups of lines described 
ali start westwards from Chicago. Two of them 
—namely, the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway, and the Chicago and North-Western 
Railway—provide for the territory to the west 
of Lake Michigan and up to Lake Superior ; 
but whereas the first does not extend beyond 
the Missouri River, but goes south to 
Kansas City, the latter crosses the Mis- 
souri into Nebraska, and extends to 
Casper, in Wyoming, and to the north- 
west corner of South Dakota, but does not 
go much south of Omaha. The Rock Island 
system serves the districts lying to the south- 
west of Chicago; for, with the exception of 
northern lines to Minneapolis, and to Sioux 
Falls and Watertown in South Dakota, the lines 
stretch south to Evansville on the Ohio, and to 
St. Louis, Memphis, and Birmingham, south- 
west to Dallas and Brady in Texas, and more 
west to El Paso, and westwards to Denver and 
Pueblo. The fourth of these western lines 
from Chicago—namely, the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe system—though with fewer 
branches than the other three, except in 
Kansas, takes a much wider range, for it runs 
right across the Western States from Chicago 
to San Francisco, and to Los Angeles and San 
Diego ; whilst branches stretch northwards to 
Denver, and southwards to El Paso and 
Galveston. 

The New York Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania lines serve the eastern half of the United 
States; the Gould lines serve the central 
and southern portion, extending from Buffalo 
and Pittsburg to Ogden and to Galveston; 
and the remainder of the systems serve the 
eastern portion, some of them reaching the 
Pacific, and two of them also stretching south 
to Galveston ; whilst all of them are in con- 
nexion with Chicago, owing to its unrivalled 
position at the head of the Great Lakes, and 
most of them with St. Louis, situated in the 
centre of the States, and on their greatest river 
waterway. Though the most important of 
these systems surpass not only the British rail- 
way systems, but also most of the continental 
lines, in their extent and the traffic they carry, 
the most marked feature in their development 
and control is the personal influence one or 
two men have exercised in each case on their 
fortunes, especially in the initial stages of 
amalgamation and reconstruction; and whilst 
Mr, Spearman refers to the great distances 
covered by these lines, and the bulk of the 
ever-increasing goods which they carry, he is 
evidently more interested in the wonderful 
energy and resource displayed by the creators 
of these systems as they at present exist, and 
the vigilance with which they watch the varying 
conditions of the traffic on their lines, and 
provide for its efficient conveyance by im- 
provements. These are the special features 
of American railroad management, about which 
much information may be gathered from this 
book. Though the history of these railroad 
systems contains accounts of far-reaching amal- 
gamations and extensions, no trans-continental 
line in the United States has hitherto been 
brought under a single control, as accomplished 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and as 
arranged to be effected by the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


M. Sé£eittor has succeeded M. Deniker as 
President of the Society of Anthropology of 
Paris. The new president is distinguished in 





folk-lore. Dr. Pozzi, who was president in 
1888, is to be presented with a medal on the 
occasion of his presiding over the Congress of 
Surgery, and being promoted to the rank of 
Commander of the Legion of Honour. The 
Broca Prize has been awarded to MM. Launois 
and Roy for their biological study of gigantism. 
Very honourable mention has been accorded to 
M. Demonet for a manuscript essay on the 
vital capacity in relation to sex and certain 
dimensions of the body. 

M. Charles Francois has contributed to the 
Society an interesting paper on the Lo-lo of 
Kien-chang, an indigenous independent tribe 
occupying the mountainous country bordered 
by the river Kin-sha-Kiang, in the province of 
Sze-Chuan, Southern China. These people are 
ruled by their own chiefs, and differ materially 
from their Chinese neighbours—their features 
are more regular, their cheeks not prominent, 
their jaws not prognathous, their physique 
superior, They are exceedingly dirty in their 
habits, and never wash. 

M. Zaborowski—in a paper on the races of 

rimitive Egypt, according to Messrs. Flinders 

etrie, J. Kollmann, and Chantre—maintains, 
against Herr Kollmann, the exclusively dolicho- 
cephalic character of the early Egyptian racial 
types, and repels the idea of a negro element. 
M. Zaborowski is responsible also for a paper 
on the Neolithic sepultures of Chamblandes, in 
Switzerland, with contracted skeletons enclosed 
in stone, which he attributes to the later Neo- 
lithic period ; and for an elaborate treatise on 
the origin of the Slavs. 

Other important communications published 
by the same Society are by M. Francesco 
Cosentini on recent anthropological research 
and genetic sociology; by Dr. Guibert on 
mental evolution, its apogee and its laws; and 
by M. de la Mazeliére on the evolution of the 
Japanese family, especially with regard to the 
customs and institutions which are maintained, 
and those of which the influence is still sensible. 
The author remarks that it is only with the aid 
of historical method that a social formation so 
complex as the Japanese family of the present 
day can be understood. 

A Portuguese Folk-lore Society has been 
established for the study of popular traditions, 
and appeals to English folk-lore students for 
contributions to the library it proposes to form. 
The secretary is M. Alfredo F. de Faria, 199, 
Rua Formosa, Porto-Portugal. There can be 
no doubt that a society in Portugal will have a 
rich and unworked field of traditions to investi- 
gate, and we heartily wish the new society 
success. 

The International Institute of Sociology, 
established at Paris, of which Prof. Gustav 
Schmoller, of Berlin, is the President, has 
accepted an invitation of the Sociological 
Society, supported by the University of London, 
to hold its next congress in London in July, 
1906. The subject for discussion is social 
conflicts, to be studied under their biological, 
economical, political, mental, and other aspects, 

The Anthropological Institute has issued as 
an occasional —— the important papers 
by Prof. D. J. Cunningham on ‘The Alleged 
Physical Deterioration of the People,’ by Mr. 
J. Gray on ‘The Utility to Science and the 
State of an Anthropometric Survey,’ and by 
Dr. Shrubsall on ‘The Physical Characters of 
Hospital Patients compared with those of 
Healthy Individuals from the same Area,’ read 
before the British Association at Cambridge, 
with a report of the discussion, in which the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Sir John Gorst, 
Mrs, Watt Smyth, Dr. Ridolfo Livi, of Rome, 
and others took part. 











SOCIETIES, 


SoOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— May 11.—Lord Ave- 
bury, President, in the chair. — The President 
announced that he had appointed Lord Dillon to be 





a Vice-President.—Sir John Evans exhibited a small 
salt-cellar of Lambeth ware, bearing the arms of 


the Company of Parish Clerks and the date 1644, 


This date, he showed, coincided with the sale of all 
the Company’s silver plate, and it is conjectured 
that the salt exhibited was one of a number of 
cheap examples made to replace the metal salts.— 
Mr. A. Hartshorne read some notes on the lately 
discovered figure of Richard, Lord Grey of Ruthin, 
from the brass of Sir Hugh Hastings at Elsing, 
Norfolk. The figure itself was also exhibited, 
through the kindness of the Fitzwilliam Museum 
Syndicate.—Mr. Mill Stephenson read some notes 
on palimpsest brasses, with reference to a number 
of examples lately discovered. 





STATISTICAL.— May 16.—Sir Francis Sharp 
Powell, President, in the chair.—A paper entitled 
‘The Effect, as shown by Statistics, of British 
Statutory Regulations directed to the Improve- 
ment of the Hygienic Conditions of Industrial 
Occupations’ was read by Mr. Leonard Ward, 
H.M. Inspector of Factories, 





ZOOLOGICAL. — May 2.—Dr. W. T. Blanford, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary exhibited 
three large photographs, presented to the Society 
by Mr. Howard B. Turner, of hippopotamuses 
swimming in a river in their native haunts.— 
Mr. R. E. Holding exhibited and made remarks 
on a series of antlers, of the first year, of 
the roebuck, red-deer, fallow-deer, and wapiti.— 
Mr. R. I. Pocock exhibited and made remarks on 
a@ specimen of the Spanish tarantula, Lycosa 
a that had died in the Society’s gardens. 
—Mr. W. Bateson exhibited a series of specimens 
of domestic chicks to illustrate peculiarities in the 
hereditary transmission of white plumage.— Mr, 
G.R. Alford communicated a paper by Prof. E. A. 
Minchin, entitled ‘On Zeucosolenia contorta (Bower- 
bank), Ascandra contorta, Haeckel, and Ascetta 
spinosa, Lendenfeld.’ The author pointed out that 
the nomenclature of the Calcarea Homoccela was 
in a more tangled state than that of any other 
group of the animal kingdom, witb, perhaps, the 
exception of the malarial parasites. Dr. Bower- 
bank, who founded the species, gave a diag- 
nosis that would fit any Ascon, and his 
type specimens were jumbles of three or four 
species ; consequently Prof. Minchin declared his 
bpame to be of no systematic value whatever. To 
Haeckel’s name Ascandra contorta Prof. Minchin 
referred a sponge extremely abundant on the Medi- 
terranean coasts of France. Haeckel also pointed 
out that Dr, Bowerbank’s diagnosis was not defini- 
tive of the species, and diagnosed the species by 
details of spiculation. In this he was incorrect in 
saying the monaxons were possessed of lance-head 
distal ends, end that gastral rays of the quadrira- 
diates “curved.” Prof. Minchin preferred to name 
Ascandra contorta, H.,as Clathrina contorta. He 
showed that the monaxon spicules were very vari- 
able—so much so as to explain the name Ascetta 
spinosa, Len. Having examined a slide labelled 
Ascetta spinosa in Lendenteld’s handwriting, 
and having found the triradiate systems 
exactly similar to those of the true contorta, 
he came to the conclusion that the Ascetta 
spinosa was only an age variation of Clathrina 
contorta, not yet possessing monaxon spicules. 
—Mr. F. E. Beddard read some notes on the 
anatomy of the ferret-badger (J/elictis personata), 
based on a dissection of a specimen that had 
recently died in the Society’s gardens.—Mr. W. P. 
Pycraft read a paper on the osteology of the 
Eurylemide, and briefly discussed the question of 
the systematic position of this group. ‘he ptery- 
lography, osteology, and myology of the Eury- 
lemide all tended to show that the nearest allies of 
these birds were the Cotingide. Although un- 
doubtedly primitive, the group, Mr. Pycraft pointed 
out, presented a number of specialized characters, 
which were most marked in the skull and 
muscles of the wing. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—May 17.—Capt. D. Wilson- 
Barker, V.P., in the chair.—\r. R. Strachan read a 
paperon ‘The Measurement of Evaporation.’ He 
pointed out that rainfall, evaporation, and per- 
colation are related to each other, and that rain- 
fall is commonly considered to form the sum of 
evaporation and percolation. If two of these quan- 
tities are found by experiment or observation, the 
other is assumed to be known. This, however, does 
not always hold good. A month may be very dry, 
and still evaporation will go on at the expense of 
previous percolation. A month may be excessively 
wet ; then there may be another item to take into 
account, viz., overflow. As it is unfortunately not 
possible to make evaporation and percolation the 
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subject of experiment, except at a very few observa- 
tories, the author thinks it is desirable to be able to 
estimate, even empirically, the probable amounts of 
each. By using the meteorological data published 
for the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, he has calcu- 
lated the probable evaporation for the year 1898, 
which agrees very closely with the observed evapo- 
ration at Camden Square and also at Croydon.—A 
paper by Dr. John Ball, of Cairo, ‘On a Logarithmic 
Slide-rule for reducing Readings of the Barometer 
to Sea-level,’ was read by the Secretary. This has 
been devised for the purpose of saving the time and 
Jabour usually occupied in working out the correc- 
tions from the ‘International Meteorological Tables.’ 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — May 9.—Dr. 
A. C. Haddon, V.P., in the chair.—Lieut.-Col. C. 
Delmé-Radcliffe read a paper on ‘Some Tribes of 
the Uganda Protectorate,’ illustrated by numerous 
slides of the peoples, animals, and scenery, and a 
large and interesting collection of ethnographical 
specimens, including spears, shields, and other 
weapons. Col. Radcliffe described the customs of 
the natives with whom he came in contact, includ- 
ing the Kavirondo and other tribes on the shores of 
the Victoria Nyanza and the Acholi in the Nile 
Province. 





MATHEMATICAL.—May 11.—Prof. A. R. Forsyth, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. W. M. Roberts was 
admitted into the Society.—The following papers 
were communicated :—‘ On the Intersections of two 
Conic Sections,’ by: Mr. J. A. H. Johnston,—and 
‘On a System of Conics yielding Operators which 
annihilate a Cubic and its Bearing on the Reduction 
of the Cubic toa Sum of Four Cubes,’ by Mr. H. G. 
Dawson.—Informal communications were made as 
follows :—‘High Pellian Factorizations, by Lieut.- 
Col. A. Cunningham, — and ‘The Stability of a 
Loaded Column,’ by Prof. A. E. H. Love. 





PHYSICAL.—May 12.—Dr. C. Chree, V.P., in the 
chair.—Dr, A. D. Denning described a simple 
method of determining the radiatioa constant, 
suitable for a laboratory experiment.—Prof. H. L. 
Callendar read a paper on ‘A Bolometer for the 
Absolute Measurement of Radiation..—Mr. W. H. 
Price read a paper on the results of experiments 
carried out at Crompton’s works at Chelmsford, by 
Mr. C. H. Wright, on the possibility of using the 
resistance of a conductor heated by an alternating 
electric current as a measure of the current, 





HELLENIC.—May 9.—Prof. C. Waldstein in the 
chair.—Prof. P. Gardner read a paper on ‘The 
Apoxyomenos and Lysippus,’ in which he main- 
tained that the well-known ‘Apoxyomenos’ of the 
Vatican cannot, in the face of recent discoveries, 
and especially of the Agias statue at Delphi, be any 
longer regarded as a trustworthy indication of the 
style of Lysippus.-—In the discussion which followed 
Dr. Waldstein and Prof. Ercest Gardner took 
part. 





CHALLENGER.—May 10.—Prof. D’A. W. Thomp- 
son in the chair.—Mr. Stan'ey W. Kemp and Dr. 
W. T. Calman were elected Fellows.—Dr. Wolfenden 
exhibited and made remarks on a new species of 
Tuscarusa from the North Atlantic.—Dr. H. N. 
Dickson summarized the results of observations on 
the temperature and salinity of the water of the North 
Atlantic, made during two cruisesof Dr. Wolfenden’s 
yacht Silver Belle in the summers of 1903-4. In 1900-2 
much valuable work had been done by Dr. Wolfen- 
den in the Faeroe Channel, but as this area lay 
within the field of the International Council for the 
Study of the Sea he worked in 1903 further out in 
the Atlantic, to the west of Ireland, and at the 
entrance to the Faeroe Channel south of the Wyville- 
Thomson Ridge, the observations connecting directly 
with those of the International Council in the 
Channel itself and in the Norwegian Sea during the 
Augustcruises, The work in 1904 was more directly 
concerned with the general oceanic movements of 
Atlantic waters: a line of soundings was run from 
the south-west of Ireland to the Azores, thence into 
the Mediterranean through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and thence to the English Channel. Dr. Dickeon 
illustrated the observations by diagrams of tem- 
perature and salinity along the _ sections, 
and discussed the considerable light thrown on 
the behaviour of the Easterly Drift on reaching the 
shores of Europe, the exchange of waters between 





the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, the volume of 
current in the Straits, and the extension in the | 
Atlantic of Mediterranean water of high tempera- | 
ture and salinity.—In the discussion ensuing Dr. | 
Wolfenden was warmly congratulated on the con- | 


siderable results attained by so small a craft as a 
yawl of 130 tons, and on the admirable example 
which he had set to other yacht owners, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Uses of Electricity in Mines,’ Lec- 
ture II.,Mr. H. Willock Ravenshaw. (Cantor Lecture.) 
Tves. Society of Arts, 4}.—‘ The Cape to Cairo Raiiway,’ Sir C. H. T, 


Metcalfe 
—  Koyal Institution, 5.—‘The Young Velazquez,’ Rey. H. G. 


Woods. 
Wev. Linnean, 3.—Anniversary Meeting. 
— British Numismatic, 8 
_ Geological, 8.—‘On the Igneous Rocks occurring between 
St. David’s Head and Strumble Head, Pembrokeshire,’ Mr. 
James Vincent Elsden; ‘The Rhetic and Contiguous 
Deposits of Glamorganshire,’ and ‘On the Occurrence of 
Rhetic Rocks at Kerrow Hill, near Tewkesbury, Gloucester- 
shire,’ Mr. Linsdall Richardson. 
_ Society of Arts, 8 —‘Modern Lightning Conductors,’ Mr. 
Killingworth Hedges. 
Tuvurs. Royal, 44 
- Koyal Institution, 5.—‘Electro-Magnetic Waves,’ Prof. J. A. 
Fleming. 
i Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ Wireless Telegraphy 
Measurements,’ Messrs. W. Duddelland J. E. Taylor. 
_ Antiquaries, 8}. -‘ Notes on the Austin Priory of st. Bartholo- 
mew, West Smithfield,’ Mr. E. A. Webb; ‘On Two so called 
Votive Hands lately discovered at Tusculum and Gaeta,’ Mr. 
F. T. Elworthy. 

Fri. Physical, 34.—' The Specific Heat of Iron at High Temperatures,’ 
Dr. Harker; ‘The Measurement of Sma!) [nductances,’ Mr. 
Campbell; ‘Two New Optical Benches,’ Mr. Selby. ; 

= Royal Institution, 9 ‘The Development of . Spectro- 
Chemistry,’ Prof. J. W. Briihl. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3 —‘The Evolution of the Kingship in Early 

Society,’ Lecture II., Dr. J. G. Frazer. 








Science Gossiy, 


WE welcome the first number of The Country- 
Side, a penny weekly, edited by Mr. E. Kay 
Robinson. The photographs are admirable, 
and the contents afford much of curiosity and 
interest to all lovers of nature. Mr. W. Watson, 
Curator of Kew Gardens, is answering questions 
connected with the garden. Authors may have 
their natural history discussed, a field of re- 
search which seems to proffer some amusement 
and needed instruction. Can hollyhocks, for 
instance, be blue, red, and yellow at the same 
time ? 

Mr. R, C. Punnett has prepared a little 
book on ‘ Mendelism,’ which will be published 
on Tuesday by Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, of 
Cambridge. Its object is to give a short out- 
line of Mendel’s work on heredity, with its 
more recent developments, and to indicate 
briefly some of the general consequences that 
seem to flow from his discovery. 


Pror. Omori, the great Japanese authority 
on earthquakes, is going to India to make a 
personal examination of the scenes of the late 
Indian earthquake, more especially in the 
Kangra Valley. 


Tue Council of the Society of Arts have 
decided not to proceed further with the proposed 
amalgamation with the London Institution. 


A FINE group of spots has been passing over 
the sun’s disc this week ; it was first seen on 
the 11th inst., and is now about half way 
between the centre and the western limb. As 
respects these phenomena and their periodicity, 
the solar eclipse this year will be situated simi- 
larly to that of 1883, which could be observed 
only on Caroline Island in the Pacific, 


Pror. Hae, having undertaken the director- 
ship of the new solar observatory on Mount 
Wilson, California, has resigned that of the 
Yerkes Observatory; his successor there is 
Prof. E. B. Frost. Dr. Schlesinger has 
succeeded Prof. Wadsworth as Director of the 
Allegheny Observatory, and Dr. E. O. Lovett 
takes the place of Prof. C. A. Young (nominated 
Professor Emeritus) as Professor of Astronomy 
at Princeton, New Jersey. 


WE have received No. 3 of The Publications 
of the West Hendon House Observatory, Sunder- 
land, in which Mr. Backhouse gives an account 
of the observations of variable stars obtained 
there in the years 1866-1904, The former year 
was remarkable as that of the discovery of 
T Coron, which has been kept under observa- 
tion by Mr. Backhouse from a few days after 
its discovery almost to the present time. Alto- 
gether the volume adds much to our knowledge 
of stellar variation, now one of the most in- 





teresting in astronomy. In many of the cases 
here dealt with the amount of this is small. 
Except in the case of T Coronz, the variable 
differs very much in colour from the comparison 
stars ; this renders the probable error of the 
observations greater than in the cases of stars 
of the same colour, yet probably not very much 
greater, if care is taken that the star is far out 
of focus and observed in dark sky by indirect 
vision, each star being successively placed on 
the same part of the retina. When the stars 
are in a light sky, or in focus, ruddy stars 
usually appear relatively brighter than white or 
blue ones. Very great attention has been 
devoted to the subject of colour; and the 
author remarks that ‘‘it is very seldom that 
the colour of a star appears to me to be on the 
violet side of red.” The stars are arranged in 
order of right ascension. Most of the observa- 
tions were made at Sunderland; but some 
(specially stated) were obtained at other places, 
when the author was from home or travelling. 


Pror. Max Wo.r announces a new variable 
in the constellation Lyra, to be called var. 59, 
1905, Lyrz, which was registered on two 
plates taken with the Bruce telescope at the 
K6nigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on the 
13th ult.; it was of the tenth magnitude, and 
does not appear on any of the numerous plates 
of the region taken in previous years. 
Possibly it may be a Nova. Whilst searching 
for the small planet Velleda (No. 126), Prof. 
Wolf detected a small but very beautiful spiral 
nebula in the eastern part of the constellation 
Virgo. The approximate place is R.A. 13" 59", 
N.P.D. 99° 40’, and it is recommended that it 
be carefully observed with a large reflector and 
illumination of more than two hours. A small 
nebula of no special interest precedes it by a 
few seconds, with a declination about half a 
minute more southerly. 








FINE ARTS 


—o 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


British Water-Colour Art as illustrated by 
Drawings presented to King Edward VII. by 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
By Marcus B. Huish. (A. & C. Black.)—Mr. 
Huish tells again the story of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, and of the two 
partially successful attempts which preceded 
the formation of the present Society. Natu- 
rally in doing so he has recourse to Roget’s 
fuller work. This is succeeded by a short 
account of the present members of the Society, 
with lists of their more important works, 
accompanied by illustrations in the three-colour 
process, which are, on the whole, above the 
average, Of the art itself there is little to be 
said; it is uniformly of that prim, ladylike 
prettiness which never fails to attract the 
public. It is rarely vulgar ; it is only insipid 
and unreal. The book ends with a complacent 
account of the so-called improvements in the 
technique of water colours, in which the con- 
temporaries of Girtin and Cotman are praised 
for what they did in spite of the absence of 
Whatman paper. What would not a water- 
colour draughtsman of to-day, if we suppose 
him to have any perception of quality in wash- 
drawing, give for a sheet of Girtin’s paper? 
We should like to know the authority for the 
statement that in 1783 there were only seven 
colours procurable for water-colour drawing. 
If that was so, it must have been due to a com- 
paratively recent loss of knowledge, for from 
the early Middle Ages artists were perfectly 
well aware how to temper all their colours 
with a water medium. 


A History of English Furniture: The Age of 
Oak. By Percy Macquoid, R.I. (Lawrence & 


Bullen.)—The completion of the first volume of 
Mr. Macquoid’s ambitious history of English 
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furniture renders possible a better appreciation 
of its scope and treatment than was practicable 
during its issue in ors The design of the 
work may be said to be i ing. It is beauti- 
fully printed, superbly illustrated both from 

hotographs and from coloured drawings by Mr. 
Shirley locombe, and the scale is such as to 
suggest a more searching and complete study 
than has been hitherto known. 

Perhaps, by reason of the illustrations, a 
certain sacrifice in format has been necessary. 
The volume is cumbersome, and ill fits the 
library shelves ; fits still worse the reader’s 
knee. It is essentially a flat table book. But 
there are tastes which this fact will please, for 
Mr. Macquoid has frankly erred on the decorative 
side. His book is a livre de luxe, not a com- 
pendious or commodious handbook. As such it 
must be judged. We have pointed out before 
that there is some exception to be taken to the 
partition of the periods of furniture into the 
ages of oak, walnut, mahogany, and the com- 
posite age. But, roughly, this artificial separa- 
tion may have its uses. The period treated 
in the present volume. is from 1500 to 1660; 
which space of time is further divided into 
Gothic, Elizabethan, and Jacobean epochs. 
Furniture is practically an invention of modern 
times. The Middle Ages were content to get 
along with a minimum of domestic conveniences, 
and very little furniture has survived from those 
times. In 1480 a guild of cabinet-makers was 
formed, and with this revival furniture, as we 
know it, began to exist. Oak was the chief 
material. It is odd to read that deal was held 
in such esteem that Henry VIII. had a room 
panelled with it at Nonesuch, ‘* by which he set 
great store.” The oak chest, or coffer, is pretty 
much all that remains to us of the Middle 
Ages, except, of course, the screen-work and 
other work in the churches. Oak-work was 
then almost the exclusive produce of architec- 
ture, of which Mr. Macquoid gives us some very 
handsome examples. Still, the simplicity of 
the design on many of the oak chests in this 
Gothic age renders them extremely elegant. But 
with the destruction of feudalism and the dawn 
of Tudor domestic architecture furniture started 
on its evolutionary course. The changed cir- 
cumstances of home life begot home furniture, 
and the progress from the days of Elizabeth 
was fairly rapid. Then, and for some time 
afterwards—indeed, we may say throughout 
all this age of oak —it was massive and 
inclined to awkwardness, if to solid dignity. 
Elegance had not been achieved, as a glance at 
this profusion of illustrations discovers. Mr. 
Macquoid has been fortunate enough to secure 
three examples of the famous Nonesuch chest, 


one of which he thus describes :——————_ 


“The chest is of oak, light in colour, and inlaid 
with two panels of marqueterie representing a 
building framed at the sides in narrow upright 
panels inlaid with emall lantern-topped towers ; 
above and below runs a frieze representing dormer 
windows ; the whole is contained within a bead and 
reel inlaid border, repeated on the top and sides ; the 
centre panel bears the initials I. C., with the date 
1592. This same house in inlay work is found on 
many chests of this date, and represents the 
celebrated Palace of Nonesuch at Cheam, that 
Henry VIII. built for himself towards the end of his 
life, from the designs of the Italian painter and 
architect, Toto del Nunziata, who lived over twenty 
years in this country.” 


It is melancholy to remember that this 
famous  —_ which was inhabited later by 
Elizabeth. was presented by the reckless 
Charles II. to Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, 
who outrageously pulled it to pieces “for the 
value of the materials.” Old carved oak chests, 
Mr. Macquoid considers, ‘‘ceased to be made 
for the richer classes” about 1650, and, 


“when replaced by lighter furniture, were probably 
sold or given away, in many instances to the 
servants attached to large houses on the occasion of 
their marriage, thus drifting into the cottages and 
farmhouses, where they were found constantly used 


as cornbins in Victorian times,” 








Certainly the chest erected itself in the course 
of development into a chest with drawers, and 
thus rose into ter importance. 

Mr. Macquoid concludes :— 

“With the Restoration the Age of Oak came to 
an end. The solidity and strange originality of 
beauty, which in so vivid and virile a manner per- 
vaded the furniture and all art of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, gradually disappeared, giving 
way to more modern forms of thought, where in 
furniture the guiding principles consisted of con- 
structional excellence, comfort, and, above all, 
what was suitable to gaiety and the joy of living. 
English oak furniture of Gothic, Elizabethan, and 
Jacobean times represented the temperament of 
those for whom it was made, and in endurance and 
solidity was typical of the rcoplo who lived in those 
ages.” 

Compton Wynyates, by the Marquis of 
Northampton (A. L. Humphreys), is a 
luxuriously printed and illustrated record of 
one of the finest old houses in England, which, 
on account of its secluded position, is still 
little known. It is strange to think that so 
exceptional a possession was in danger of being 
lost after 1768 as the result of the extra- 
vagance of Lord Northampton in “treating ”’ 
voters in rivalry with Lord Spencer and Lord 
Halifax. The house was left empty, and only 
the zeal of an agent kept it from being pulled 
down. The present owner has very different 
ideas from his eighteenth-century ancestor, 
and his love and care for the old house and its 
surroundings are evident on every page. It 
could not be in better hands, and we wish we 
could say as much of other famous dwellings. 
The old brick of Compton Winyates is one of 
its glories, and it is interesting to learn that 
an attempt was made to reproduce the colour 
of it, which is shown in a water-colour we own 
of 1858, with local clay, but without success. 
The house is Tudor in its main details, but the 
exact history of the additions since made, or, 
indeed, of the original plan, cannot now be 
recovered. The present owner has put, we 
think, very well all that can be said on the 
subject in his chapter on the ‘ Architecture.’ 
Two other chapters givea short but highly in- 
teresting history of the Compton family, includ- 
ing an oft-printed letter of the London heiress 
who brought much money to her husband, an 
Elizabethan Lord Compton, and a good idea 
of herself. The owners of the house had a 
busy time in the Civil War, as those who know 
the district will guess. 

The author’s English is a little careless at 
times; otherwise his monograph is all that 
could be wished. We used to ke shown a 
bloodstain; but we presume that this is not 
authentic. The admirable illustrations in- 
clude two pictures of ‘The Best Garden,’ 
which was created some ten years ago on a 
plot of ground mentioned under that name by 
an old labourer, and a view ‘‘ from the moat,”’ 
which is the frontispiece. This might lead 
to the idea that the moat goes some way 
round the house, but its length is limited 
nowadays, and we might have been told the 
date at which water was reintroduced, since 
we learn (p. 20) that the moat was filled up in 
the time of Cromwell. Perhaps this phrase 
means partially filled up, or sufficiently filled 
up to prevent its being a means of defence. 

Altogether, it is clear from this stately 
record that Compton Winyates is more 
beautiful than it ever was. We should like 
to see it again, and hope that its use once 
more as a dwelling-place does not prevent a 
visit by properly accredited persons. The 
little church near by, dating from Restora- 
tion times, is worth a visit, too, and there 
has been no accession of railway or villa to 
disturb the peace and seclusion of the spot. 








ENGLISH EMBROIDERY AT THE BUR- 
LINGTON FINE-ARTS CLUB. 


Tue exhibitions at the Club’s gallery rarely 
fail to provoke a surprised delight at the un- 








suspected wealth of materials which they reveal ; 
but we suspect that the present exhibition will 
arouse this feeling in an extraordinary degree, 
The subject is to most people an unfamiliar one, 
and the great rarity of specimens of ‘‘ Opus 
Anglicanum,” scattered here and there as they 
are in single examples, and not grouped, like 
most objets d'art, into more or less famous and 
often visited collections, has probably pre- 
vented any but a few special students from 
having any idea of the splendour and magni- 
ficence of English medizval embroidery. Here 
at least was an art in which, by the consensus 
of European opinion, England held a supreme 
place, for the description ‘‘ Opus Anglicanum,” 
given to vestments in the cathedrals of Italy, 
France, and Spain, was not merely a mark of 
origin, but a note of admiration. From Col. 
Lyons’s admirable introductory study in the 
Catalogue we gather that this pre - eminence 
dates from long before the Norman Conquest. 
Unfortunately, specimens of the earliest dates, 
notably St. Cuthbert’s vestments, executed for 
Queen lffieda at Durham, are not to be seen 
at the Burlington Club. And here we must 
remark, by the by, on the unfortunate com- 
parison which must be drawn between the 
behaviour of our own cathedral authorities at 
Durham and Canterbury and the generous 
manner in which the appeal of the Club has 
been met by the authorities of Roman Catholic 
houses. Whilethe vestmentsat Canterbury, whose 
beauties are rarely made known to visitors, were 
not allowed even for so admirable a purpose to 
be sent to London, St. Thomas’s Abbey at 
Erdington actually allowed the amice apparel 
of St. Thomas, which is kept as a sacred relic, 
to be exhibited for its artistic importance, and 
with like courtesy the Archbishop of West- 
minster sent the mitre of St. Thomas to Savile 
Row. 

These two relics are, in fact, among the 
earliest specimens of embroidery shown. Almost 
contemporary, and very similar in design, are 
the remains of vestments taken from bishops’ 
tombs at Worcester. 

To the latter half of the thirteenth century 
belongs a magnificent chasuble from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (Case A, No. 1); as pure 
decoration, rhaps the noblest and most 
impressive design in the exhibition. But 
it is in the work of the end of this and the 
beginning of the succeeding century that the 
high-water mark is reached, both as regards 
perfection of workmanship and subtlety of 
design and colouring. And, fortunately, of this. 
golden period of English design Col. Lyons 
has been able to secure quite a number of 
specimens, some of them scarcely at all known 
hitherto. First in magnificence and complete- 
ness comes Col. J. E. Butler Bowden’s crimson 
velvet cope. On this superb ground there is 
worked a bold architectural design of compart- 
ments with figures, relieved in gold and silver 
thread, but with here and there notes of colour 
used with a preciosity and perfection of taste 
which leave one wondering what sort of people 
they were that had this exquisite refinement of 
sensibility. Indeed, what one feels throughout 


‘in looking at the work of this period is the 


intense refinement of feeling, the perfect 
civilization of its creators ; and as one looks at 
the rapid degeneration of the art in the four- 
teenth century, and its almost barbaric crudity 
in the fifteenth, one cannot help wondering: 
whether history has ever told us the whole truth 
about our ancestors. 

Another work of supreme and imposing 
grandeur is the seated Christ (Case Q) lent by 
St. Dominic’s Priory, Haverstock Hill. Here, 
as elsewhere, embroidery is used with no merely 
ornamental aim. The control of expressive 
design and the mastery of the technique are 
such that this panel-has all the qualities of the 
noblest pictorial art. Nothing more moving, 
more touching to the feelings, can be imagined 
than this stately and resplendent figure with its 
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hieratic severity of gesture, while the harmony 
ofjcolour is as perfect as it is original and un- 
expected. 

he remains of another great cope of the 
early fourteenth century are to be seen in a 
super-frontal and frontal from Steeple Aston 
(Cases O and U). Here the design, as usual in 
compartments, represents a number of scenes 
of martyrdom. These are rendered with extra- 
ordinary dramatic force and surprising realism. 
To the executioners are given negro faces of 
almost grotesque ferocity, though with no trace 
of clumsiness or real crudity of feeling. The 
whole tone of this work is of rare beauty, the 
figures and ornaments barely relieved in gold 
and silver, with occasional whites and delicious 
blues and purples upon a cream-coloured silk 
ground. It is stated that this ground was 
originally red—we hope and believe that it was 
nothing of the kind. We should be sorry to 
think that so — a harmony of blonde 
tones was the work of time and not the purpose- 
ful invention of a great unknown artist. An 
argument against assuming such a change of 
colour might perhaps be deduced from the fact 
that the strips of contemporary Lucchese bro- 
cade, of marvellous beauty, which are attached at 
either end, bear out the existing colour scheme 
to perfection, but would have appeared as 
blonde patches had the ground of the embroidery 
been red. 

Belonging again to this great period of the 
art is a superb cope (Case B, No 1), generously 
lent by the Musée Royal, Brussels, of incredible 
minuteness and perfection of technique. Two 
small panels lent by Lady Gibson-Carmichael 
(Case AA) are also of the finest possible quality, 
and distinguished by great richness and bril- 
liance of colour. The design of the Annunciation 
in these is of surpassing beauty, comparable to 
the finest Italian draughtsmanship of a slightly 
later period. Quite different in effect from the 
restrained and precious beauty of these religious 
designs is the flaunting magnificence of a 
chasuble made from a horse-trapping (Case I), 
lent by Prince Solms-Braunfels. Here the 
leopards of England are relieved in massive 
gold embroidery upon a crimson ground. There 
is some question as to whether this is of English 
workmanship or not, but the severe and yet 
sumptuous heraldic drawing of the leopards 
agrees with English traditions. 

One is sometimes tempted, in view of our 
comparative insignificance in architecture and 
sculpture, even in the great periods of the 
Middle Ages, to wonder whether the English 
ever were an artistic race; but this exhibition 
shows that in certain of the minor arts our 
ancestors had a perfection of taste, a delicate 
sensibility to beauty, and an originality and 
freshness of invention that are beyond all 
praise. Every one must feel deeply indebted to 
the Club for the organization of this proof of 
our artistic lineage, and to Col. Croft Lyons 
for the energy and pertinacity he has devoted 
to the task of getting together so magnificent a 
display. We hope that when the time comes 
for making an illustrated catalogue, it will be 
possible to include reproductions of the most 
celebrated specimens of Opus Anglicanum in 
Italy and Spain, and thus make something like 
a complete monograph upon a fascinating 
subject. 








MR. TONKS’S WATER - COLOURS AT 
CARFAX’S. 


Mr. Tonks’s work, as seen at the Carfax 
Gallery, has a very distinct quality. His 
extreme delicacy and refinement are what 
strike one first—the daintiness and subtlety of 
his touch, his love of a contour, followed with 
subtle indications throughout its variations of 
accent and effacement. We note, too, the 


refinement and reserve of his colour. But these 
qualities are not without an underlying strength, 
a real nervous force, and, above all,an admirable 








soundness of judgment which makes any hint 
of affectation abhorrent to him. For all their 
delicacy, no one would accuse these drawings of 
effeminacy. 

Still, his feeling for nature belng of the kind 
we have described, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Tonks succeeds much more remarkably in water 
colour than in oil. He lacks the power of 
grasping and realizing the sequence of planes 
which is necessary for oil painting, with the 
result that in his oils the design becomes jerky 
and inconsequent, whereas in the less exact- 
ing medium of water colour we have nowhere 
the same uncomfortable sense of the artist 
having lost his hold, and of having broken off 
from the want of anything particular to say. 
For it is the charm of water colour that in it one 
may say as little as one wants ; there is no com- 
pulsion to round off a period or lead up toa 
point. It may be as abrupt and as unmodulated 
as one pleases, provided it is throughout 
exquisite—and exquisite nearly all Mr. Tonks’s 
drawings are. 

There is no very decided bias in Mr. Tonks’s 
selection; he picks and chooses at random, 
simply lying in wait, like a sportsman, till some- 
thing in the shifting kaleidoscope of nature 
adjusts itself sufficiently to take his fancy. 
There is therefore no particular prevailing mood 
in these studies. Sometimes, as in the very fine 
Distant View of Hawes (No. 13) or The Hay 
Barn, Hawes (35), they tend to the sombre and 
impressive ; but for the most part the mood, 
so far as there is any, is gay and mildly 
lyrical ; the shimmer of sunlight upon tall trees, 
the patterns of sparse shadowy foliage upon a 
sunlit background, gipsies and children in a 
chequered light and shade—such are the motives 
he selects, and they are rendered with a deli- 
cate restraint which agrees perfectly with the 
theme. His design is rarely massed, and he 
relies rather on the rapid and easy calligraphy of 
his brush-strokes for the decorative effect. The 
Encampment (41), The White Cloud (46), The 
White Horse in Sunlight (51), are all notable 
examples of this method. In colour these are 
almost always delightful, and though the scheme 
is generally only hinted at, never worked out to 
its fullest possibilities, Mr. Tonks has at least 
the merit of never risking a discord ; his colour 
is gay and pure, and his quality fresh and 
untroubled. 

We wish that sometimes Mr. Tonks would be 
more ambitious—would try a themethat demands 
a greater strain on the powers of expression, 
something that would exact a more rigorous 
design, amore thought-out scheme of chiaroscuro 
and colour, that he would not remain satisfied 
with improvisations, however felicitous ; though 
it may seem ungracious to ask for more 
precisely because the work, so far as it goes, is 
so gracious and agreeable. 

In the same gallery is to be seen a picture 
of a Deposition by Mr. Ricketts, which is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable he has yet 
shown. It is a striking and original composi- 
tion, intensely dramatic in the main planning 
of the lines and in the general disposition 
of colour. The group of the Virgin and 
St. John is a real discovery both in design and 
colour, and the painting is everywhere masterly 
in the command of nicely calculated effects of 
varied quality. 








ARCH AOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Parts xviii. to xx. of ‘Ouneiform Texts 
from Babylonian Tablets’ have been issued by 
the British Museum, and contain 150 plates of 
texts from Assurbanipal’s library at Nineveh. 
The first two parts are of great importance for 
the study of the ancient languages of Meso- 
potamia, and contain syllabaries, lists of 
synonyms and ideographs, and grammatical 
paradigms, with classified lists of verbal forms. 
Although the greater part are in Assyrian, and 
were evidently compiled in view of the great 





changes which the Semitic languages of Assur- 
banipal’s empire were undergoing in his time, 
thereby rendering the reading of the earlier 
Semitic inscriptions a difficulty, there are 
among them several vocabularies and lists of 
Sumerian words, side by side with their 
Assyrian equivalents, which Dr. Budge e8, 
in his preface, can well be poe y as 
** Sumerian - Assyrian dictionaries.” Part xx. 
consists entirely of omen-tablets of the three 
series known as ‘Enuma Gir,’ ‘Enuma Gar- 
tab,’ and ‘Enuma Mul-ta-bil-tum ’ respectively, 
and comprises the whole of the two first named 
and all but two of the last. Among the ‘Enuma 
Gir’ are three plates with diagrams, which give 
some idea of how these forecasts were made, 
The ‘‘ judgments” were evidently drawn from 
the geometrical figures assumed by small objects 
scattered haphazard, which may possibly have 
been the divination by arrows (rhabdomancy, 
or belomancy) mentioned more than once in 
the Old Testament. All the copies are from 
the pen of Mr. R. Campbell Thompson, 
assistant in the Assyrian Department of the 
Museum, and leave nothing to be desired, 
either in accuracy or legibility. 

Within the last few days part xxi. of the 
same series has also been published. It con- 
tains fifty plates of historical inscriptions copied 
from bricks, cones, and other objects by Mr. 
Leonard W. King. One of these, from a mace- 
head which may be fitly compared to the lime- 
stone mace-heads discovered by Mr. Quibell 
some years ago at Hieraconpolis in Upper 
Egypt, informs us that ‘‘ Sar-ga-ni, king of the 
city, king of Agade, dedicated this to Samas in 
Sippar.” The king in question is, of course, the 
famous Sargon of Accad, whose date is now 
generally fixed, on the testimony of the 
Nabonidus inscription, at 3800-3750 B.c. The 
inscription shows the importance even then 
attached to the worship of the sun - god. 
Another, written upon an oval stone object for 
the benefit of Mu-ta-bil, governor of Dfr-ilu, 
describes him as ‘‘ the smiter of the head of the 
hosts of Anshan, of Elam,” and of some other 
country which is illegible. Mutabil’s name 
does not appear to have been hitherto known 
to us, but the characters used are of archaic 
form, and do not seem to be much later in 
date than the last named, while it is curious to 
notice the hostility that even then prevailed 
between the Mesopotamian kingdoms and Elam, 
which was not finally conquered until the time 
of Assurbanipal. Very interesting, too, are the 
cones inscribed with the name of Libit-Ishtar, 
which record the building by him of a temple in 
honour of the goddess whose name forms part 
of his. He describes himself as ‘‘ Shepherd of 
Nippur, governor of Ur, patron of Eridu, lord 
of Larsam, king of Isin, and king of Sumer and 
Accad,” which leaves some doubt on one’s mind 
as to whether the ruler in question was really 
supreme over more than the city of Isin—a town 
which has not yet been identified—or whether 
the protocol of these early kings was as mystical 
as that of the Egyptian Pharaohs. As is pointed 
out in the preface, these texts constitute our 
only authorities for the history of Babylonia for 
a period of nearly two thousand years, while a 
comparison of them illustrates the development 
of the plainly cuneiform script of later times 
from the semi- pictorial forms used by the 
Sumerian scribes, 

Not less important is the discovery, of which 
the American papers have lately had much to 
say, of at least one temple and many small 
objects at Nippur bearing a marked resemblance 
to the forms of the early Greek art generally 
known as ‘*Mycenzan.” American archso- 
logists seem inclined to explain this by the 
theory of a Greek dynasty reigning in Meso- 
potamia in very early times ; but it seems at 
first sight as if the derivation of the Mediter- 
ranean civilization from Babylonia would fit the 
facts nearly as well. The parallels drawn by its 
discoverers between the so-called Mycenzan 
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temple at Nippur and that at Tiryns are not, 
so far as we have read them, convincing, 
though fuller publication must be awaited before 
any definite view can be formed. About the 
smaller objects there is less doubt, and the 
constant recurrence of two lions or other 
animals, grouped by a tree or pillar in the 
fashion of heraldic ‘‘ supporters,” leaves no room 
for question as to their connexion with Myce- 
neean art. These objects might, of course, have 
been imported as curios or exotics, but their 
number seems to negative this explanation. 

From Egypt we hear further particulars of 
Mr. Theodor Davis’s discoveries at Biban el- 
Moluk, which knock on the head various 
speculations in which Egyptologists have in- 
dulged with regard to the parentage of Ameno- 
phis III.’s celebrated Queen Thyi. The mother 
of the ‘‘heretic king” Khuenaten was-not, as 
has hitherto been supposed by some, of Syrian 
or Asiatic blood, her father, Juaa, being 
described beyond possibility of mistake as 
‘* Superintendent of the cattle of the god Min 
in Ekhmim,” while her mother, Thuaa, was as 
plainly a priestess of Amen. We hear also 
of a brother of Thyi bearing the thoroughly 
Egyptian name of Aa-nen. These points, which 
confirm M. Maspero’s views, will be made clear 
in Mr. Percy Newberry’s forthcoming book 
upon the ‘Tombs of Juaa and Thuaa,’ which 
was lately announced in another column (see 
The Atheneum of May 6th). Other Egyptian 
news is that Mr. Quibell has taken Mr. Howard 
Carter’s place at Saqqarah, while Mr. Weigall 
has been appointed Inspector of the Monuments 
in Upper Egypt. 

We believe that the annual exhibition of the 
antiquities discovered by the workers for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund will this year be 

‘divided into two parts, the objects from Deir 
el-Bahari obtained by the Fund’s senior exca- 
vator, Dr. Naville, and Mr. H. R. Hall, being 
exhibited in the rooms of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, while Prof. Petrie’s exhibits will 
be shown at University College, Gower Street. 

Prof. Sayce has completed a study of some 
Lydian and Karian inscriptions discovered in 
Egypt, and lately published in a more or less 
revised form. Two new characters—one iden- 
tical with the Cypriote to and the other with 
the apparent value of ii—are the chief features 
of these, and it should be noted that most of 
them are to be read boustrophedon. The paper 
will shortly be published in the Proceedings of 
the Society of which Prof. Sayce is the Presi- 
dent, and with his former communications on 
the subject make up all the Karian and Lydian 
texts yet discovered. Most of them are of but 
a few lines each, and the Lydian and Karian 
alphabets seem to be the greatest acquisitions 
that they have yet yielded. It is a pity that 
those interested in the subject do not turn 
their attention to the Greeco-Egyptian Magic 
Papyri, among the so-called ‘‘gibberish ” incan- 
tations of which are several words ending in 
-anda, which may not improbably turn out to 
be Karian. The settlement of many Karian 
mercenaries in the Fayum and elsewhere must 
certainly have left traces in the literature of 
their adopted country, could we only hit upon 
them. 

M. Salomon Reinach, who is seldom without 
some amusing theory to let loose upon us, has 
been examining Herodotus’s story of Xerxes 
having caused the sea to be beaten with rods 
as a punishment for having destroyed his 
bridge over the Hellespont. In a communica- 

tion lately made by him to the Académie des 
Inscriptions, he labours to show that this was a 
magical operation designed to conciliate rather 
than to punish the sea, and that the chains 
thrown into it on the same occasion were to be 
taken as symbolizing the great king’s alliance 
with the ocean. In the same sense he would 
explain the throwing of his ring into the sea by 
Polycrates of Samos, which he holds to be the 
celebration of a marriage rite, like that yearly 





carried out by the Doges of Venice. Ben 


trovato / 





SALE. 


ON Saturday, the 13th inst.. Messr3. Christie sold 
the following. Pictures: B. Barker, A Grand 
Landscape, with three peasants and a group of 
cattle at a stream, 1947, Sir W. Beechey, Princess 
Charlotte, 1052. Gainsborough, Mr. Mills, of Saxbv, 
Geologist, 2737. Reynolds, The Lace- Makers, 6827. 
R. Westall. Portrait of the Artist’s Wife as Sappho, 
1687. N. Maes, Burgomaster Rysenburgh and his 
Family, 120/. Constable, A River Scene, with a 
road over an old bridge, a peasant-woman and cows 
in the foreground, 3787. J. C. Hook, Between 
Tides, 252/.; Watercress-Gatherers, 147/.; Seaside 
Ducks, 546/.; Market-Girls on a Fjord, 147/. Land- 
seer and Millais, Found, 262’. J. Linnell, The Barley 
Harvest, 6097.; A Sultry Day, 220/.; The Happy 
Valley, 4202. Crossing the Bridge, 409/. C. Troyon, 
A Glade in the Forest, 3157. J. L. Gérome, The 
State Barge on the Nile, 2207. H. Draper, The Sea- 
Maiden, 2627. C. Fielding, Carnarvon Castle, 787/, 
E. Verboeckhoven, A Peasant, with a cow, donkey, 
sheep, and goat, 1997. T. S, Cooper, Sheep in 
Canterbury Meadows, 1837.; Cattle and Sheep in a 
Landscape, 1737. H. W. B. Davis, The Moon is up, 
and it is not Night, 1897. J. M. Swap, The Syrens, 
1412. C. Daubigny, A Meadow at the Edge of a 
Wood, 3997. H. Fantin-Latour, Roses Trémiéres, 
315/.; Venus and Cupid, 325/. M. Fisher, Autumn 
Afternoon, 1417. A. Vollon, On the Seine, 1360. 
Drawings: C. Fielding, Loch Etive, 607. Sir J. 
Gilbert, The Passage of the Boyne, 63/ ; Ready, 63/.; 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, 577. Carl Haag, 
Ready for Defence, 60. W. Hunt, May- Blossom 
and Chaffinch’s Nest, 1367. F. Tayler, The Keeper’s 
Daughter, 78/7. Birket Foster, The Return of the 
Life-Boat, 527. T. Lloyd, A Pastoral, 53/. 








fine-Brt Gossiy. 


Fripay was the press view at the Goupil 
Gallery of Lady Gray Hill’s deccrative panels 
of flowers and water-colour drawings of Syria 
and Egypt, and Mr. Robert Fowler’s ‘ Royal 
Windsor’ and series of pictures ‘ Beautiful 
Wales.’ 


An exhibition of works left by the late G. H. 
Boughton, R.A., is being opened to-day at the 
Leicester Galleries. It includes oil paintings, 
pastels, and a collection of landscapes in water 
colours. The exhibition will remain open for 
one month. 


Drawines of the cathedral cities of England 
by Mr. W. W. Collins are on view at the same 
place. 


To-pay, in Old Bond Street, Mr. W. B. 
Paterson opens an exhibition of oil paintings 
by Mr. W. L. Bruckman. 


Art the Baillie Gallery on Monday an exhibi- 
tion opens of water-colours and etchings by Mr. 
William Monk, and drawings and water-colours 


by Miss C. L. Allport. 


A votumE on ‘Sir William Beechey, R.A.,’ 
will be included in Messrs. Duckworth’s new 
“Library of Art.” It is by Mr. W. Roberts, 
joint - author of the big work on Romney 
issued last year. As Beechey was exhibiting at 
the Royal Academy from 1776 to 1839, the 
period of his activity is one of the most inter- 
esting in the history of English art. The 
author will be glad of particulars (care of the 
publishers, 3, Henrietta Street) of unrecorded 
family portraits by this artist. 


Tue Whistler Exhibition at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts was officially opened in Paris last 
week by the Minister of Public Instruction, in 
company with many distinguished artists, in- 
cluding the presidents of the two great Salons, 
MM. Tony Robert-Fleury and Roll. Perhaps 
the most interested visitor of all was M. Théo- 
dore Duret, whose portrait by Whistler was in 
the recent New Gallery exhibition. M. Duret 
was one of the earliest writers in France to 
insist upon Whistler’s claims to be regarded as 
a serious force in modern art; he contributed 








an excellent article on Whistler to the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts of April, 1881, and this paper 
is reprinted in the collection of essays, 
‘Critique d’Avant-Garde,’ published in 1885, 
There has been a generous response on the part 
of owners, public and private, of Whistler’s 
works, and many that were not on view at the 
New Gallery may be seen at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. 


An interesting Exposition Mariale has been 
opened in the Grande Salle of the St. Joseph 
Orphanage at Tours, and will not close until 
June Ist. The exhibition is of a comprehensive 
character, and includes every kind of article— 
pictures, engravings, statues, medals, enamels, 
faiences, and so forth, ancient and modern—in 
which the Virgin Mary is depicted. Devotional 
books also figure largely in this exhibition, 
which is well timed, seeing that it is held 
during ‘‘ce mois de Marie.” 








MUSIC 


—o—_ 


THE WEEK. 
QuEEn’s Hatu.—Philharmonte Concert. 


M. Raovut Pucno was pianist at the fourth 
Philharmonic Concert at Queen’s Hall last 
Thursday week. He played the solo parts 
of César Franck’s ‘Symphonic Variations’ 
and Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Africa’ Fantasia, both 
written for piano and orchestra, and both 
performed for the first time at these 
concerts. The difference in character 
between the two is very marked. Both are 
clever; but the former shows the glow of 
inspiration, the latter rather the glare of 
the footlights. M. Pugno played mag- 
nificently. The programme commenced 
with Mr. Edward German’s well-scored, 
well-sounding ‘ Welsh Rhapsody,’ produced 
at the last Cardiff Festival; it was given 
with all due effect under Dr. Cowen’s: 
direction. At the end came Tschaikowsky’s 
‘ Pathétique,’ first heard in London at the 
Philharmonic Concert, February 28th, 1894, 
under the direction of Dr. A. Mackenzie. 





QueEEN’s Hatit.—Miss Marie Hall’s Recital. 


Miss Marie Hatr’s recital on Saturday 
afternoon at the Queen’s Hall was well 
attended. There was some good playing in 
Beethoven’s Sonata in c minor, Op. 30, 
No. 2, for violin and piano, but neither she 
nor the clever pianist, Mr. Egon Petri, 
seemed to feel the intensity of the opening 
and closing movements, or the restrained 
passion of the Adagio. Miss Hall’s render- 
ing, however, of a group of short solos by 
Leclair, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, &c., was 
most refined. Mr. Petri’s playing of Weber’s 
Rondo in £ flat and Schumann’s ‘ Abegg’ 
Variations was excellent. 


QvuEEN’s Haru. — Miss Vivien Chartres's. 


Violin Recital. 


Miss Vivien Crarrres, aged nine, made a 
first appearance in London at the Queen’s 
Hall on Monday afternoon. This young 
lady, English by birth, has been studying. 
with Prof. Sevcik. She is very clever, and 
plays with marked intelligence and refine- 
ment. She was heard in Max Bruch’s 
Concerto in G minor, Vieuxtemps’s ‘ Fantaisie 
Appassionata,’ and Paganini’s ‘ Moise’ 
Fantasia on the fourth string, which gave 
her further opportunities of displaying her 
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technique. She is three or four years younger 
than Eiman—no direct comparison between 
the two can therefore be instituted. We 
cannot but wonder what will become of all 
these prodigies. Joachim, Néruda, Sarasate, 
Kreisler, to name only a few celebrities, 
certainly appeared in public at an early 
age, yet not one of them can have passed 
through the heavy ordeal of lengthened 
tours and long journeys to which some of 
the wonder children of the present day are 
now exposed. 
Brcustetn Hatt.—Piano and Song Recital 
by Miss Zimmermann and Herr Zur-Muehlen. 


Miss Acnes ZimMERMANN and Herr R. 
von Zur-Muehlen gave an interesting piano 
and song recital at the Bechstein Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. The pianist began 
with Schumann’s ‘ Etudes Symphoniques,’ 
played with intelligence and good taste, 
but she was heard to even better advantage 
in Brahms’s beautiful Ballade in pb 
(Op. 10, No. 2) and in his piquant 
Capriccio in B minor (Op. 76, No. 2). 
The quality of Herr Zur- Muehlen’s voice 
may not be of the finest, but he is an accom- 
plished artist, and his rendering of song- 
groups by Schumann and Tschaikowsky 
was admirable. He was especially suc- 
cessful in the delicate ‘ Inmitten des Balles’ 
and the noble, impassioned ‘ Die Seele,’ by 
the latter composer. The programme was 
not only well selected, but also commend- 
ably short. 








Musical Gossiy, 


MiscHa ELMAN gave a first recital at the 
Queen’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. His 
fine tone and perfec’ technique still create 
astonishment, but more wonderful were the in- 
dividuality displayed in his reading of the solo 
part of Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole,’ and his 
lovely phrasing of Gounod’s melodies in the 
Wieniawski ‘ Faust’ Fantasia. It would, how- 
ever, have been interesting to hear him in some 
classical chamber music. Lalo’s symphony 
without orchestra is by no means effective. 
Mr. Charlton Keith is an excellent accompanist. 


Mapame Mersa made her rentrée at Covent 
Garden in Verdi's ‘La Traviata’ on Wednesday 
evening, an opera which certainly enables her to 
show off her fine voice and perfect vocalization. 
Her singing was admirable, and her reception, 
as usual, most enthusiastic. Without Melba 
‘Traviata’ would indeed not draw. Signor 
Constantino, the new Alfredo, has a good, well- 
trained voice, but his acting was stiff. Signor 
Scotti sang the Germont music with his usual 
skill and fervour. 


Tue series of the Joachim Quartet Concerts 
has been most successful. The audiences have 
been large, and warm in their enthusiasm. 
Dr, Joachim and his associates have once again 
proved how thoroughly they can enter into the 
‘spirit of the various masters they interpret. 
Their playing has been remarkable for ensemble, 
intelligence, and deep feeling. Dr. Joachim 
and Mr. Leonard Borwick will give a Sonata 
Recital next Monday evening, also at the 
Bechstein Hall. 


Herr HvuserRMAN announces a violin recital 
‘at Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
May 27th, at popular prices. This is an excel- 
lent idea. If tickets for good concerts were 


-cheaper, the audiences would be larger, so that 
reduced prices need not mean reduced receipts. 


WE announced ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ for the 
-opening night (May 22nd) at the Waldorf 





-Amherst Webber. 





Theatre ; and on the same evening will also be 
given Paer’s ‘ Maestro di Capella.’ Mr. Henry 
Russell, the manager, is not attempting to rival 
Covent Garden, but to give performances of 
genuine comic opera. Of such works there is 
no lack, and the enterprise, if well carried out, 
will no doubt prosper. The repertory includes, 
by the way, Rossini’s ‘ Barbiere’ and Doni- 
zetti’s ‘Don Pasquale,’ works recently given at 
Covent Garden ; also unfamiliar operas by Paer, 
Pergolesi, Mascagni (‘Zanetto’), and a new 
one-act opera entitled ‘Fiorella,’ by Mr. 
Among the artists engaged 
are Mesdames Calvé, Mary Garden, Alice 
Nielsen, Giulia Ravogli, and Agnes Jansen, and 
MM. de Lucia, A. Bonci, Ancona, Renaud, 
and Pini Corsi. 


A sketcH of a hitherto unknown libretto 
for an opera by Wagner was recently discovered 
by Oberregierungsrat Hubert Ermisch among 
the papers of Wagner’s Dresden friend Réckel. 
It is entitled ‘Die Bergwerke zu Falun,’ 
and dated Paris, March 5th, 1842. Three 
acts are complete. Ula, daughter of Pehr- 
son, mine-owner, is beloved by Joens, who 
has returned from a sea journey, and also 
by Elis, a miner, whose passion she recipro- 
cates; and so far the story somewhat recalls 
‘The Flying Dutchman,’ written about the same 
time. With the exception of a vague remark to 
Uhlig, Wagner never appears to have referred 
to this sketch. In letter xxxv., to his Dresden 
friend, he says: ‘Text fiir Dich von Hoffmann’! 
Entsinn’ ich mich nicht. Irrthum (etwa ‘ Die 
Bergwerke zu Falun’?—nicht der Miihe 
werth).” 


Sir Freperick Bripce recently delivered 
an interesting lecture at the Alolian Hall on 
‘Dibdin’s Sea Songs and other Naval Ballads,’ 
a subject, as the lecturer remarked, timely 
in this Nelson centenary year. The music, 
of course, included ‘* Now farewell to you, ye 
fine Spanish ladies,” and ‘Tom Bowling.’ 


An attempt is to be made ‘to revive the 
Saturday orchestral concerts at the Crystal 
Palace. For November 4th and 25th and 
December 2nd the London Symphony Orchestra 
has been engaged, with Mr. Landon Ronald as 
conductor. 


THE new orchestral work by Mr. Josef Hol- 
brooke, to be produced at the Hillier Festival 
next month, consists of an Introduction and 
Variations on ‘The Girl I Left Behind Me.’ 


Tue performances of the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau are announced to take place in 
June, July, August, and September. There 
will be thirty-two singers, and an orchestra of 
forty members. 


Max Brucu's ‘ Odysseus,’ which was given by 
the Bach Choir under the composer's direction, 
March 8th, 1883, will be performed at the 
— Society’s Concert on Tuesday, May 
30th. 


Tue David Concert- room at Uppingham 
School will be inaugurated next Tuesday even- 
ing by Dr. Joachim. 


In No. 3 of Novello’s Monthly Bulletin of 
new foreign music there is an elaborate and 
interesting list of operas, incidental music, over- 
tures, &c., connected with Schiller’s dramatic 
works. It is strange, however, that Dr. 
Joachim’s ‘Scene der Marfa’ from ‘ Demetrius’ 
is mentioned, but not his ‘ Demetrius’ Overture. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 

Sunday League Concert, 7. Queen’s Hall. 

Mr. Hamlin’s Song Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 

ae — and Mr. Borwick’s Sonata Recital, 8, Bechstein 
all. 


Son. 
Mow. 


Mr Albert Garcia’s Vocal Recital, 8, Zolian Hall. 
Yorkshire Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Grand Opera, 8.45, Waldorf Theatre. 
. Alma Mater Choir, 3, Bechstein Hall, 
Misses chmidt and Moggeridge’s Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 


2 
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. Mr. Sterling Mackinlay’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Madame Rosa Bird's Orchestral Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Miss Lilian Moreton’s Concert, 8 45, Grafton Gallery. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden 

- Queen’s Hal! Orchestral Concert. 3, Queen's Hall. 
Miss Isabel Hearne’s Concert, 3 30, Steinway Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Grand Opera, 8.45, Waldorf Theatre. 

Grand Opera, 2.30, Waldorf Theatre. 

Mr. Percy Such’s Viol lio Recital, 8, B 
Philharmonic, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Opera, Covent Garden. 

. Maurel's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Ha'l. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Grand Opera, 8 45, Waldorf \beatre. 

Grand Opera, 2.30, Waldorf Theatre. 

Children’s Concert. 3, Steinway Hall 

Herr Huberman’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
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DRAMA 


—o— 


THE WEEK. 

His Masesry’s. — Business is Business: @ 
Three- Act Play. Adapted by Sydney 
Grundy from ‘Les Affaires sont les 
Affaires’ by Octave Mirbeau. 


Erruer because his cunning has failed him 
or because he has yielded to influences from 
without, Mr. Grundy’s rendering of ‘ Les 
Affaires sont les Affaires’ of M. Octave 
Mirbeau is unworthy of his reputation. He 
has rendered vulgarly contemptible the cha- 
racter of the hero, which in the original has 
some claim—slight, it must be owned—upon 
consideration ; and he has, perhaps neces- 
sarily, with a view to the exigencies of an 
English public, weakened the mutiny of the 
financier’s daughter against her father’s 
rapacity and cruelty. In the mutiny which 
makes Germaine, the daughter of the 
financier, throw herself into the arms of a 
lover, not a husband, since she cannot 
marry without parental consent, lie the 
strength, the moral, and the motive of M. 
Mirbeau’s work. We see the man at the 
close standing stript and bare. It is his 
daughter's defection that is responsible for 
his loneliness and defeat. The death of his 
son he himself counts the crowning calamity. 
From his point of view it is indeed my 
This, however, is a simple result of accident, 
and might have happened had his own con- 
duct been as exemplary as it is odious. In 
order to assign it significance, it should, like 
the death of Hippolytus (to compare great 
things with small), come in answer to unwise 
or impious solicitation of the gods, or, like 
that of the children of Niobe, be the result 
of overweening arrogance. His wife he 
has himself banished, and can and will 
soon recall. The resolute defiance and sur- 
render by his child of her position, her 
luxuries, her modesty, her virtue, and her 
home might well give him pause. When for 
this is substituted a supposed mésalliance, 
which, beside being impossible, is such in 
conception only, the action loses all that is 
characteristic or of worth. 

What remains is the character of the 
central figure, in French Isidore Lechat, in 
English Isidore Izard. In the rendering of 
Mr. Grundy this is not only the principal 
feature in the piece: it may virtually be 
regarded as the piece itself. Comparisons 
innumerable have been established between 
this personage and familiar characters in 
French drama. More hoarding in nature 
than the English, the French supply on 
their stage many more characters of misers 
and speculators, and a score individuals 
bearing more or less resemblance to that 
now presented may be traced beside the 
Turcaret of Lesage, the Mercadet of Balzac, 
the Poirier of M. Augier, and the Brassac of 
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M. Capus. A nearer parallel is, however, 
furnished by Tudor literature in the Sir 
Giles Overreach of Massinger. Plus the 
vulgarity and with allowance for the changes 
in custom wrought by three centuries of 
time, Isidore Lechat is Sir Giles Overreach. 
Both walk unfalteringly and remorselessly 
to the end amidst the cries or over the bodies 
of their victims, and each has a like con- 
tempt for the law he knows so well how to 
manipulate. The closing scenes in the two 
pieces might easily be the same. Mr. Tree 
adds an extra touch to the character of Izard 
by giving him the assertive familiarity of the 
Jew and intensifying to the utmost his con- 
tempt for social amenities and decencies. 
His treatment of his associates, subordinates, 
and guests is sublime in its insolénce: he 
leaves them unseated while he reclines 
indulgently in an unpardonable deshabille, 
quits and rejoins them as the mood takes 
him, and besides bragging to them of his 
estates, his ports, and his havannahs, 
calls their attention to the value of his 
ersonal belongings, such as his watch. 

Nothing that is familiar and by all means 
vulgar is spared by Mr. Tree, whose inso- 
lence no less than his dishonesty almost 
justifies his daughter’s unconcealed aversion. 
Not a redeeming feature is there in him, and 
we accept his sufferings, even when they are 
the worst, as an inadequate expiation of his 
offence. The chief objection to this is that 
our discontent with him is less moral than 
sesthetical, and we shrink from him less as 
a scoundrel than as a cad. The strongest 

int is reached when he has what is in 
lact a duel d mort with his daughter. In 
this both actors showed what is most power- 
ful in their methods, and the scenes had 
much strength. Miss Tree’s part loses, 
however, its value with its significance, and 
her offence seems pardonable and trivial. 
Her mother, as conceived by M. Mirbeau, is 
the best character in the piece. Appalled 
by the splendour around her, she becomes 
meekly perverse and unamiable, and con- 
tributes to her daughter’s ruin, if such it 
is to be regarded. This part, admirably 
rendered by Mille. Blanche Pierson, has 
little that is attractive, and loses in the 
hands of Mrs. Brooke most of the signifi- 
cance it possesses. 

The lesson once more to be impressed 
upon Mr. Grundy is that to leave the 
action where it was originally placed 
is nine times out of ten not the best 
but the only course. In the present case 
the environment of the action seems unsuited 
to it, and all Mr. Tree’s strenuous and 
unflagging exertions failed to render the 
work either pleasant or stimulating. It is 
but just to the adapter to say that the course 
we commend of leaving the scene and cha- 
racters in France would not bring the work 
within the range of our sympathies. There 
is scarcely a character who fails to inspire 
either aversion or contempt. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


DurineG the present week the Great Queen 
Street Theatre has attempted no novelty, but 
has contented itself with reproducing ‘The 
Confederacy’ of Vanbrugh on Monday and 
‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle’ of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher on Thursday, both of them 
given last autumn at the Royalty. 





An adaptation by Miss Rosina Filippi, pro- 
duced on Monday afternoon at the burt 
Theatre, under the title of ‘ Belinda,’ is not 
specially eg neta bog. at once crude and 
dull. Miss Irene ke gave a fairly compe- 
tent rendering of the heroine, and Mr. William 
Farren, jan., presented the crabbed professor 
with a touch of caricature. 

Mr. Lewis WaLxzR will produce on Saturday 
next, at the Imperial, a new play by Mr. James 
Bernard Fagan, in which he will appear, 
a by Miss Evelyn Millard and Mr. 
H. V. Esmond. 

Ir is now announced that Mr. Forbes 
Robertson will open at La Scala in September 
with a revival of ‘Diplomacy.’ So erroneous 
has been, as we have shown, previous informa- 
tion on Mr. Robertson’s plans, that we give this 
statement with due reservation. 

In the forthcoming revival by Sir Henry 
Irving at Drury Lane of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ Miss Edith Wynne - Matthison will 
make her first appearance in London as Portia. 


‘Caur pe Morneau,’ a four-act piece of 
M. Louis Artus, has been produced at the 
Théatre de l'Athénée with so much success that 
its rights have been secured for both England 
and America. 

*L’ApversalrE’ of M. Alfred Capus has 
been adapted for Mr. George Alexander, by 
whom it will, in its turn, be produced at the 
St. James’s. In another long-promised adapta- 
tion of ‘L’Enquéte’ of M. Henriot, entitled 
‘An Unspoken Verdict,’ Mr. Alexander will 
present a piece belonging to the repertory of 
the Théitre Antoine, with some points of 
resemblance to ‘ La Robe Rouge.’ 


* Tue Capinet Minister’ of Mr. Pinero, first 
given at the Court Theatre on the 23rd of April, 
1890, will be revived at the Haymarket by 
Messrs. Maude and Harrison as the closing enter- 
tainment of their partnership in management. 
Mr. Maude will succeed Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
as Mr. Joseph Lebanon, and Miss Winifred 
Emery Mrs. John Wood as Lady Twombley. 
Mr. Eric Lewis and Miss Nancy Price will 
also appear. 

‘Du Barri’ (so called) has been withdrawn 
from the Savoy, and the house has passed into 
the hands of Miss Maxine Elliott, who purposes 
transferring there on Monday ‘ Her Own Way,’ 
now running at the Lyric. 

REHEARSALS have begun at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre of ‘ Clarisse,’ the new play to be 
given simultaneously in London and New York. 
Principal parts in London will be supported by 
Mr. Gillette, Mr. Gerald Du Maurier, and Miss 
Vane Featherston. 


Yet one more institution for combating the 
indifference to high-class dramatic productions 
advertises itself as the English Drama Society, 
and announces that it is formed as a “ protest 
against modern over-staging, under-acting, and 
to reanimate the national drama.” Among 
works a main object seems to be to produce 
pieces of Browning at the Bijou Theatre, 
Westbourne Grove; but the manager also 
announces a morality play of his own. The 
scene of production is too remote for the 
scheme to count on much support from the 
press. 








To CorresponpDeNnTs—J. K. M.—H. J. E.—C. L. J.— 
received. 
W. L. M.—(1) yes; (2) too late. 
G. M. M.—Many thanks. 
H. C. F.—Not suitable for us. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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SCHOOL TEACHING AND 
SCHOOL REFORM. 


A Course of Four Lectures on SCHOOL CURRICULA 
and METHODS, delivered to Secondary Teachers and 
Teachers in Training at Birmingham during February, 1905, 

By SIR OLIVER LODGE, 
Principal of the University of Birmingham. 

‘“* Let me commend this wise volume not only to teachers, 
but to all concerned in national education. And especially 
to the politician. Half an hour with Sir Oliver Lodge 
would make him realize that there are problems on the 
inner side of the school door not dreamt of in his philo- 
sophy—would make him feel that the more he knows of 
these the better will he be able wisely to handle those. 
others about which he is glibly talking every day.” 

Dr. MacnaMakRa, M.P., in the Daily Chronicle, 
JUST READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 
This is an entirely New Edition, the whole having been 
reset in a much improved style. 
A POPULAR REISSUE. 
NOW READY, large crown 8vo, 500 pp., 7s. 6d. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 

“It is a shapely volume, in new type, soberly bound, 
fronted with a good photogravure of the Onslow Ford bust, 
and published at three half-crowns. A complete reissue of 
the ‘Synthetic Philosopby,’ uniform with this volume now 
to hand, will form, with the recent autobiography, the best 
and most enduring monument to our modern philosopher.” 

Pall Mail Gazette, 


WORKS BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 














PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. Revised s. d. 
and Enlarged Pee ose pom aaa ide ~— ao 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2vols ... 36 0 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I.... 21 0 
Ditto Ta Bu. BO 
Ditto Vol. III. ... 16 0 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol. I. ... a = ® 
Dit Vol. II. ... - 12 6 
JUSTICE. (Separately)... ..  .. ae u oe 
OTHER WORKS. 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY ... eae aw BC 
EDUCATION. Library Edition aa «m me 
Ditto Cheap Edition aes oe mom 2 
ESSAYS. 3vols ... ie «. 308. oreach vol. 10 0 
FACTS and COMMENTS .... oe ‘ile — ©? 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged Hdition 6 0 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE ... 10 0 
MAN v. STATE. (Separarely) ss vee o 20 
AGAINST the METRIC SYSTEM. Third 
Kdition, with Additions ‘ne " 3 


DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled and 
Abstracted by Dr. DUNCAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. 
COLLIER. Folio, boards. . 

1, ENGLISH. 18s. 2. ANCIENT AMERICAN RACKS, 
16s. 3. LOWEST RACKS, NEGRITTO, POLYNESIANS, 
18s. 4 AFRICAN RACKS, lés. 5. ASIATIC RACKS. 18s. 
6. AMERICAN RACES, 18s. 7. HEBREWS and PHENI- 
CIANS, 21s. 8. FRENCH, 30s. 

A complete List of Works, with complete List of Contents, post 

Sree upon application, 


SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


With Coloured Plates and 100 Figures in Text. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF 
MALARIA AND OTHER 
BLOOD PARASITES. 


By J. W. W. STEPHENS, M.D.Cantab. D.P.H., 
and 8S. R. CHRISTOPHERS, M.B.Vict. I.M.S. 
We are now the Sole Publishers for the University Press of 

Liverpool, A Complete List of Publications, with their prices, 

post Sree upon application. 


JUST ISSUED, royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net ; 13s. post free. 


THE AMERICANS. 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, 

Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. 
Translated by EDWIN B. HOLT, Ph.D., 
Instructor at Harvard University. 

** Prof. Miinsterberg by no means professes to offer an 
exhaustive survey, and regards his facts and figures as 
purely illustrative. His selection has been so compre- 
hensive that it may safely be asserted that an intelligent 
European is likely to ask few questions to which an answer, 
supported by authoritative information. cannot be provided 
out of the volume.” — Manchester Guardian. 
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14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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TURGUENEFF, TOLSTOY, GORKY, AND OTHERS. 
“ BIOGRAPHICAL AS WELL AS CRITICAL.”—Times. 


IDEALS AND REALITIES IN 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘*Prince Kropotkin’s book is admirable, and, so far, at any rate, as the later Russian 
literature is concerned, should supersede all other works of the kind in our language. The 
author not only knows the literature of which he writes, he also knows the life to which 
it relates, and out of which it has arisen. Consequently he writes with authority.”— Zimes. 

“This most interesting volume is the best book of its kind that has appeared in 
England within the last ten years. There is nobody in England who can speak with such 
authority and such feeling on Russian writers and their sufferings. His intense and noble 
sympathy enables him to interpret as nobody before him has done.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ “ PUSHKIN, LERMONTOFF, TURGUENEFF, TOLSTOY, DOSTOYEVSKY, GORKY, 
are a few of the masters whose works Prince Kropotkin discusses with sympathy and 
judgment.”—Daily Mail. 


METAPSYCHICAL 
PHENOMENA. 


By Dr. JOSEPH MAXWELL. 
With Prefaces by Sir OLIVER LODGE and Prof. CH. RICHET. 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. net. [Just out. 

A most important contribution to the study of phenomena known as 
“ spiritistic,’’ “ occult,”’ or, to use the term now suggested, “ metapsychical.”’ 
jt presents a kind of interim report on a series of experiments extending over 
several years, undertakenin a spirit of pure investigation. The author states 
his conclusions in favour of the existence of physical forces as yet unrecognized 
by official science. 


CRITICAL STUDIES AND 
FRAGMENTS. 


By the late 8. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., 
Librarian to the House of Lords, and to the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 
With a Memoir by LORD BALCARRES, M.P. 
4 Portraits and 23 other Illustrations, Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net. 


“They show the range of his information, as well as the variety of his tastes. His 
artistic criticism is never pedantic, always luminous and fresh. He fully understood his 
subject, his watchword was ‘Thorough,’ and it is as a genuine student that he deserves to 
be remembered.” — Times. 


AUGUSTE RODIN. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR, 
Author of ‘ The Great French Painters,’ ‘ French Impressionists.’ 
With 40 Illustrations, Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


“The most complete and authoritative account. M. Mauclair has the advantage of 
being an intimate friend...... Many photographs of unusual excellence.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“The public interest in the Michael Angelo of our time is now more than ordinarily 
acute. We could have no better guide than M. Mauclair...... giving us this illuminating 
study of a genius.”—Daily News. 


THE ITALIAN POETS SINCE 
DANTE. 


By WILLIAM EVERETT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A study of the language and poetry of Italy, accompanied by a series of verse transla- 
tions. 

“It is a discriminating and intelligent handbook to the subject, and should find a place 
on the shelves of all ‘ Italianate Englishmen.’”—Daily Mail. 


NEW BOOKS FOR READERS OF ‘THE ROADMENDER.’ 


A MODERN MYSTIC’S WAY. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
MICHAEL FAIRLESS’S NEW BOOK. 


THE GREY BRETHREN. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 








‘*The soul of MARIE DURNFORD.” “A story of human interest,’ 
**A notable book.” - “A book worth considering.” 
“MARIE DURNFORD is admirable to her finger-tips,” 


THE 


DISCIPLE’S WIFE. 


By VINCENT BROWN, 
Author of ‘A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND,’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—‘‘ The story commands attention. There is power and intensity. 
You must read with admiration.” 

PUNCH.—‘‘Mr. Vincent Brown’s style commands attention, and the 
plot, originally conceived and well carried out, is essentially interesting, 
In toto the Baron commends and recommends.” 

DAILY TELEG RAPH,—“ Mrs. Durnford is an admirable study. She 
stands before us real flesh and blood...... The minor characters are nearly all 
delightful miniatures...... Handled with a lightness and skilled accuracy which 
are altogether good.” 


IT’S A WAY THEY HAVE IN 
THE ARMY. 


By LADY HELEN FORBES. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready May 30, 


THE HOUSE OF BARNKIRK. 


By AMY McLAREN, 


Author of ‘From a Davos Balcony.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It has what we too seldom get and what is never without its charm—a picture of 
| kindly well-bred people who talk and act in a perfectly natural manner.”— Times. 

‘* Miss McLaren is making a reputation.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘“A very attractive story, full of incident and variety......and interesting both in its 
incidents and character-drawing.”—Scotsman. 


By ELINOR GLYN, Author of ‘THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH.’ 


“ She is at this moment our leading novelist of modern manners.”—Sphere, 


THE VICISSITUDES 
OF EVANGELINE. 


Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


* An attitude to life which is actual, and has not hitherto discovered a mode of. 
expression. A book like this must interest every one. The lightness, ease, and elasticity 
of style are quite distinctive. As a relief from the more conventional form of fiction 
Evangeline’s method is most refreshing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. , 


THE LIBRARY OF ART.—New Volumes. 
GIOTTO. By Basil de Sélincourt. 45 Illustra- 


tions. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


| ALBERT DURER. By T. Sturge Moore. With 


4 Copperplates and 50 Half-Tone Engravings. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘MEDIAEVAL ART, A.D. 312-1350. By W. R. 


LETHABY. With 60 Plates and many Original Drawings by the Author. Pott 4to, 
8s. 6d. net. 


VERROCCHIO. By Maud Cruttwell. 48 Illus- 


trations. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 





Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


VELAZQUEZ. By Auguste Bréal, Author of 


‘Rembrandt.’ With 50 Illustrations. 





REMBRANDT. FRED WALKER. 
LEONARDO. DURER. 

WATTS. MILLET. 
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NOW READY. 
Price 10s. 6d. net 


THE 


NINTH SERIES 


GENERAL INDEX 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


With Introduction by 


JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


‘This Index is double the size of 
previous ones, as it contains, in 
addition to the usual Index of Sub- 
jects, the Names and Pseudonyms 
of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of con- 
stant Contributors exceeds eleven 
hundred. The Publisher reserves 
the right of increasing the price of 
the volume at any time. The 
number printed is limited, and the 


type has been distributed. 





Free by post, 10s. 11d. 





-JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C, 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


*4 Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” — Guardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SEVENTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES : 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times, 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





SAMPSON Low, MARSTON & 00., ) LaezED, &. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


> 


TWELFTH EDITION JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimiITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION, Revised to 1904, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, 8t. Dunstan’s 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


House, Fetter hasan E.C, 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Westminster Changes in 1904—‘ Capt. Thomas Stukeley —The Rev. James Sterling—Horace 
Walpole’s Letters—‘‘ Skunk ”—‘ The Law List’ —Reynolds’s Group of Fane, Jones, and Blair— 
Hollicke or Holleck, co. Middlesex. 


QUERIES :—Lincoln Civic Insignia: the Mayor’s Ring—Chester Plea Rolls—C. Mason, Royalist Divine 
—Whitehall Matted Gallery—‘‘ Purdonium ”—Lincoln Inventory—Ninths—‘* For a God Yow’’— 
Vixens and Drunkenness—Major John Miller—Maxwell of Ardwell—Ralph Rabbards—‘“ Blanes 
Chaperons” at Ghent —Robart Tidir. 


REPLIES :—Danish Surnames—“ Beating the Bounds ”—Anchorites’ Dens—Laurel Crowns at Olympia 
—Armorial Bearings — Amberskins: Chocolate Recipe —‘D.N.B.’ Index—Jennings Arms— 
St. Julian’s Pater Noster—‘ England,” ‘‘ English”: their Pronunciation—Local ‘Notes and 
Queries "—Bibliographies—Maiden Lane, Malden—Apothecaries’ Act of 1815—Twins—lIrish Soil 
Exported—Wooden Fonts—Mr. Moxhay, Leicester Square—Toastmaster—Governor Stephenson— 
Rogestvensky—Theatre, Parkgate —-Norman Inscriptions in Yorkshire—Picking up Scraps of Iron 
—Unmarried Lady’s Coat of Arms—Navy Office Seal. 


NOTES ON BOOKS:—Lang on John Knox—‘ Quarterly Review.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 
Notices to Correspondents. 





JOHN C, FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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NOW READY, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 16s. net, 


RICHARD 
TO MATHILDE 


WAGNER 
WESENDONCK. 


Letters and Leaves from a Diary. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles, 


Translated, Prefaced, and Annotated by WILLIAM ASHTON ELLIS. 


The German original of this illuminating work has already reached its Twentieth Edition, in course 
of a year an experience quite phenomenal in Wagner literature. 

‘‘ These letters are likely to create a sensation throughout the world, For the first time is one of 
the most remarkable chapters in Wagner's life, the genesis and completion of his ‘ Tristan,’ laid bare in 
its inmost recesses. Without this glimpse the picture of Wagner’s life is incomplete.’ '_ Kilnische Zeitung. 





H. GREVEL & CO,, sinnaieniie 33, aise Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





THE SURGICAL 





AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices—SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telephone No.: 12282 CENTRAL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply Leg Instruments, Spinal 
Supports, Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., and every 
other description of Mechanical Support, to the Poor. 


OVER 400 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Annual Subscription of £0 10 
Life Subscription of £5 5 


6) Entitles to Two Recommendations 
0) per Annum, 


Bankers—-Messrs. Barcuay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





PHILIP GREEN’S NEW LIST. | 
JAMES MARTINEAU, THEOLOGIAN and | 


TEACHER. A Study of his Life and Thought. By J. ESTLIN 
CARPENTER, M.A get crown 8yvo, pp. 596-xvi, with 2 Photo- | 
gravure Portraits, 7s. 6d. net. 


The SOUL: ITS SORROWS and ITS ASPIRA- 
TIONS. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. ae Memoir and 
Introduction by CHARLES B. UPTON, B.A. B.Sc. Crown 8vo, | 
pp. 340, 2s. Gd. net; People’s Edition, paper covers, 6d. j 


The FIRST THRKE GOSPELS: THEIR ORIGIN | 
and RELATIONS. Third Edition. With a New Chapter on the 
Historical Value of the Gespels. By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
M.A =" 8vo, pp. 350-xvi, 3s. 6d. net; People’s Edition, paper | 
covers, 6 


The PASSING and the PERMANENT in | 
RELIGION. Chapterson the ee Man, Bibles, God, Christ, 
Worship, Prayer. By M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 163, 
People’s Edition, paper covers, 


A THEIST’S APOLOGY. A Reply to the Agnos- | 
—T oa the present day. By WALTER LLOYD. Crown 8yo, 
pp. § 


AGNOSTICISM and THEISM in the NINE- | 
TEENTH CENTURY. An Historical Study of Religious Theught | 
in England. Six Lectures. By RICHARD Ns ARMSTRONG, BA., | 
Author of ‘God and the Soul,’&c. Crown 8yvo, ian _, 

hortly. 


Philip Green, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Country Booksellers supplied by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & CO. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 
Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY ; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 

an account of the places named, an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, itis ages, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 








DIXNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 
The best remedy for 
x 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 


a4 INDIGESTIO | 

And Safest pot for Delicate 5 Constirations, | 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. | 

| 


DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESBIA.| 


Published by Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. | 
| 
| 
| 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW LIST. 





| THE WORLD'S NAVIES IN THE BOXER 
REBELLION (CHINA, 1900). 


By Lieut. C. C. DIX, R.N. 
With numerous Photographs. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The narrative of Lieut. Dix is exceptionally valuable. for in its 
major part it is a statement of first-hand evidence, the writer himself 
having been actively engaged in the campaign he describes. ‘The 
lievtenant wields a vigorous and facile pen. Altogether the book 
makes an important contribution to the records of international 


| policy.”—Glasgow Herald. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A VILLAGE CHRONICLE. By Katharine 


8. MACQUOID. With Illustrations by Forestier. 


A GUARDSMAN JAPANESE. By Sadi 


GRANT, Author of ‘A Japanere House Party,’ &c. 


| A RAW PROBATIONER. By Ellis Dean, 


,, Author of‘ A Strange Honeymoon,’ 

‘A strong and serie ale — Belfas or i 

1m distinctly ciev ”—Birmingham Po. 

“A book which is aanbade written.”—I ‘onkshive Herald. 


The DOLL’S DANCE. By C. Forestier- 
WALKER, Author of ‘ The Chameleon,’ &c. 
‘The novel is so well written that from first to last the reader is left 
om suspense as to the ultimate issue.’’— Punch. 


big ere By L. T. Meade. 


With 4 Fa!l-Page Illustrations. 

‘An exciting novel.” — Dundee Courier. 

wh charming story.” — Sheffield Independent. 
“A stirring story.” —. Morning Advertiser. 


ee in the FIELD. PY Ellen Ada Smith, 
Author of ‘ Fu'filling of the Law,’ 
‘A charming story.’ "— Wes stern Mere = ry. 
“This charming story.’’— Sheffield Independent. 
“A thoughtful story, worth reading.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


The ADVENTURES of a NAVAL OFFICER. 
By Capt. CHAS. HUNTER, R.N. Edited by Sir SPENSER 
sr. JOHN,G.C 
* Is delightful reading from beginning to end.”—Morning Post. 

‘The book is thoroughly enjoyable.”—Atheneun. 


In crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


The DIVINA COMMEDIA of DANTE. 
Translated into English Verse by C. POTTER. 

“A translation to be read with p'easure and profit.. 

may obtain a view of the great creation of the post by no means 


-From it one 


| unworthy of one of the great poems of the world.” —Aberdeen Press. 


London: DIGBY, LONG & CO, 
18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 


NOVELS BY W. J. LOCKE. 


IDOLS. | DERELICTS. 

THE USURPER. | WHERE LOVE IS.. 
THE WHITE DOVE. 

A STUDY IN SHADOWS. 

AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. 

THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY PHAYRE.. 


THE MORALS OF 
MARCUS ORDEYNE. 


THE MORALS OF 
MARCUS ORDEYNE. 


THE MORALS OF 
MARCUS ORDEYNE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. HAMILTON FyFre in the EVENING NEWS,—"1 
shall be surprised if in a few weeks’ time everybody is not 
reading and laughing over ‘ The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,”” 
and telling all their friends to read it.” 

ATHEN 4UM.—“ It is come throughout.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Locke succeeds, indeed, in 
every crisis of this most original story...... The book has 
great literary charm, and is full of humour and humanity.” 

LITERARY WORLD.—Carlotta is ‘‘ the most remarkable- 
heroine we remember to have encountered in recent fiction.” 

Mr. James DovuGtas in the STAR.— * This fascinating: 
romance..... Judith is a wonderful creation.” 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL. 

WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL, 

WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now waa 4 at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalis. 











** By Sports like these are all their cares beguil’d.” 
GOLDSMITH. 


RIFLE AND ROMANCE IN THE’ 
INDIAN JUNGLE. 


Being the Recordof Thirteen Years of Indian Jungle Life. 

By Captain A. I. R. GLASFURD (Indian Army). With. 
54 Itlustrations by the Author and Reproductions from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo, lés. net. 


THE CREED OF CHRIST. 


Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


The Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL (of the City Temple): 
should be glad to have written this book...... almost as aad 
able - as ways as was‘ Beco I Homo’ a generation or 80 ago.” 


LOVE'S J OURNEY, pw other Poems.. 


By ETHEL CLIFFORD, Author of ‘ Songs of Dreams.’ 
Guanes 8vo, 5s. net. 


PEACE, and other Poems. 


wa. Cc. SaneOn. Crown ove, 5s. net. 











‘* Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were thrones, . 
Whose table earth—whose dice were human bones.” 
ByYRon. 


NAPOLEON: the First Phase. 


Some Chapters on the Seon’ vt Youth of Napoleon I. 
1769-1 
With Portraits. 
By OSCAR BROWNING. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER.. 
By C. S. WAYNE. 


A PRINCE TO ORDER. 
A PRINCE TO ORDER. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready May 23. 








OTHER NOVELS AT SIX SHILLINGS. 
WIDDICOMBE. 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS. Crown 8vo. 


A CHILD OF THE SHORE. 


By MIDDLETON FOX. Crown 8vo. 











JOHN LANES, London and New York. 
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MESSRS. BELLS 


PUBLICATIONS. 





CATALOGUE or PROSPECTUSES sent post free on application. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HIS MAJESTY EDWARD VII. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


A Complete Dictionary of Contributors and their Work from its Foundation in 1769 to 1904, 
By ALGERNON GRAVES, F.S.A. 


To be completed in about 7 vols. 4to, 42s, net per volume. 


(Vol. I. now ready. 





In 5 vols. 21s. net each ; or in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A NEW EDITION, 
G. C. WILLIAMSON, 


have bee n partly rewritten. 


Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of 
Litt.D., Assisted by a Staff of Specialists. 


With about 500 Illustrations, including 40 Photogravare Plates. 
*.* Phis Edition contains upwards of 1,400 new biographies, and nearly 6,000 corrections have been made in articles that have been allowed to stand. 


Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
In addition to this, 250 lives 


** No one interested in the fine arts can afford to be without this comprehensive and indispensable dictionary.’—Pall Mall Gazette, 





SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 


Containing a Description and a Hand-coloured Life-size Drawing of every British Plant. 


Edited and Revised by T. BOSWELL (formerly Syme), LL.D. F.R.S., &c.; Assisted by Mr. N. E, BROWN. 


THIRD EDITION, with Supplement. 


In 13 vols. imperial 8vo, Roxburgh, 21/. net. 


*,* FULL PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





THE YORK LIBRARY. 


A New Series of Reprints on thin paper, with Cover and End Papers designed by 
Mr. A. A. MARTIN, and Title-Pages by Mr. D. CLAYTON CALTHROP. 


Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, | 


by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. 
BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 2 vols. 


BURTON'S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. SHILLETO, M.A., with Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. 3 vols. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Motteux’s Translation, Revised. 


With LOCKHART’S Life and Notes. 2 vols. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLECTION, and The Confessions of an 


Inquiring Spirit. 
COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series of Essays on Morals, Politics, 


and Religion. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK and OMNIANA. Arranged and Edited 
by T. ASHE, B.A. 

DRAPER’S HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
of EUROPE. 2 vols. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edition in 5 vols., with the Text 
Edited and Collated by GEORGE SAMPSON. (Vols. 1.-1V. now ready. 


JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Characteristics of 


Women: Moral, Poetical, and Historical. 


LAMB'S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays of 


Elia, and Eliana. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, The THOUGHTS of. Trans- 


lated by GEORGE LONG, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus Aurelius by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. Witha Biographical | 


Introduction by MONCURE D. CONWAY. 3 vols. 


PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. Auguste 
MOLINIER by C. KEGAN PAUL. Third Edition. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
In specially designed cloth cover, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each. 


NOW READY. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description—BRISTOL—CANTER- 
BURY — CARLISLE — CHESTER — CHICHESTER — DURHAM — ELY — EXETER— 
GLOUCESTER—HEREFORD—LICHFIELD—LINCOLN—MANCHESTER — NORWICH 
—OXFORD—PETERBOROUGH—RIPON—ROCHESTER—ST. ALBANS—ST. ASAPH— 
ST. DAVID'’S—ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN—ST. PAUL’S—SALISBURY—SOUTHWELL 
—WELLS—WINCHESTER—WORCESTER—YORK. 

Uniform with above Series. 18. 6d. net each. 

ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY—BEVERLEY MINSTER—WIMBORNE 
MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY—TEWKESBURY ABBEY and DEERHURST 
PRIORY — BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON 
CHURCH— WESTMINSTER ABBEY—STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL 
CHURCHES. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 
CHARTRES: the Cathedral and other | AMIENS: the Cathedral and other Churches. 
ME). 


Churches. PARIS (NOTRE-DA 
MONT ST. M 
ROUEN : the Cathedral and other Churches. | BAYEUX. 





WORKS BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 
POEMS. Collective Edition in 2 vols. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 9s. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Eighth Edition. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*.* A CHEAPER EDITION at Is. (Jn the press.) 
The UNKNOWN EROS, and other Poems. Fourth Edition. Feap. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS. Edited by Dr. R. Garnett. 
6s. 
PRINCIPLE in ART, and other Essays. 


8vo, 6s. 


Roxburgh, 


Second Edition. Fcap. 


| RELIGIO POETA, and other Essays. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 


The ROD, the ROOT, and the FLOWER. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 





WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


REVISED THROUGHOUT AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 


2,348 PAGES. 5,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 





WEBSTER is the best practical Working Dictionary of the English Language. It is recognized as the Standard Authority throughout the English-speaking World. It is an 
indispensable Reference Book. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Hundreds of Testimonials, Specimen Pages, Prices, &c. 
£ in ae ‘ ry . . ne ’ 
London: GEORGE BELL & SON, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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Publisned Weekly by Jou O. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C., and Printed vy Jomw Bpwarp Francis, Atnenseum Press, Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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